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Previous articles in the Review have given information on wages 
and conditions of employment under the National-Socialist régime 
before and during the war.* The following article discusses the wage 
problems that faced the Allied Control Council when Germany was 
occupied, and the measures that have been taken to meet them. The 
author of the article was, up to July 1946, Chief of the Wages Section 
and Consultant on Labor Standards for the Manpower Division of 
the United States Office of Military Government for Germany, and in 
this capacity he represented the United States on the quadripartite 
committee on labour standards and wages. 













s set forth in the terms of the agreement at Potsdam, the Allies 

have followed a common policy on wages in occupied Germany. 
This, it was declared, was essential in the treatment of Germany 
as a single economic unit.2 While political differences among the 
Allied nations have since retarded the introduction of economic 
programmes designed to maintain Germany as an economic unit, 
there has been an encouragingly large degree of agreement in the 
establishment of policy on wages. 


















1 See notably Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, pp. 617-659 : “ The Saget 
of Women in Germany under the National-Socialist Régime ” ; Vol. XLV, No. 3, 
Mar. 1942, pp. 286-296 : “ Recent Aspects of the Emplo nt of Women in Ger- 
many ”; Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 136-165 : “ Wartime Developments in 
German Wage Policy ”, by René Livcuen ; Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, pp. 714- 
732: “ W. Trends in Germany from 1929 to 1942”, by René LivcHen ; and 
Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 65-72: “Net Wages and Real Wages in 
Germany”, by René Livcxen. 

® Section 14 (c) of Part B of the agreement reached at the Tripartite Conference 
of Berlin, commonly called the Potsdam ment, on “ The Political and Economic 
Hy a to Govern the Treatment of Germany in the Initial Control Period”, 

ug. 1945. 
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THE QUADRIPARTITE COMMITTEE ON WAGES 


Allied policy on wages and conditions of work is initially for- 
mulated for the whole of occupied Germany by the Committee on 
Labour Standards and Wages. This is a quadripartite organisation, 
with the representatives of the Allied nations having equal rights. 
It was established in August 1945 and is a subsidiary of the Direc- 
torate of Manpower which, in turn, is responsible to the Allied 
Control Council. The Control Council alone is empowered to issue 
the directives which represent the agreement of the Allied powers 
on any economic, political or administrative matter pertaining to 
Germany, and which have the force of law in each of the four zones 
of occupation. The responsibilities specifically delegated to the Com- 
mittee on Labour Standards and Wages are the following : 


(1) determining a common wage policy ; 

(2) establishing, maintaining, or modifying wage controls ; 

(3) recording the impact of changes in prices upon wages | and 
integrating wage and price policy ; 

(4) providing labour standards, including regulations on hours of 


work, industrial safety and health, factory inspection, apprentice- 
ship training, and the employment of women and young persons ; 


(5) designating the German agencies which are to be responsible 
for executing and administering the policies of the Allies on wages 
and labour standards. 


CONTINUANCE OF CONTROLS 


Shortly after occupying Germany, the Allies directed that 
existing controls over wages should be maintained. This meant 
continuing the wage stop decreed in 1938 and enforcing the existing 
Tarifordnungen (regulations concerning rates of wages). 

Under the Weimar Republic, terms of employment had been 
largely determined by collective negotiation between employer and 
employee groups. The terms of these agreements which established 
minimum wage-rates were in most instances extended by the 
Government, with some variation, throughout all industry. With 
the advent of National-Socialism, existing trade unions were dis- 
solved, and the German workers lost the right to determine wages 
through collective negotiation. In 1934, the Reich took over all 





1 This action was taken naitely and BaF mae Be to the establishment of the 


quadri ite committee on . hich applied to the American 
zone, for example, was an Bay in phn es t No. A ay SHAEF : Military 
Government Technical Manual, 26 July 1945. 
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collective agreements, continuing their provisions in the Tarifordnung- 
en. Labour trustees, appointed by the Government to settle labour 
disputes and maintain industrial peace, had wide powers to enforce 
or vary the provisions of the regulations. In practice, basic rates of 
pay after 1938 remained virtually unchanged until the end of the 
war. 

Thus at the time of occupation the Allies inherited a system 
of wage control which had long been a part of the German economy 
and which was easily administered. However, as is bound to be the 
case when basic rates are rigidly maintained over so long a period, 
the wage structure contained many inequities. 

The quadripartite committee began discussions on wage poliey 
towards the end of the summer of 1945, and in the resultant agree- 
ment, the principle of maintaining existing controls was reaffirmed.' 
All powers were agreed that ultimately wages in occupied Germany 
are to be freely determined by collective negotiation between chosen 
representatives of workers and employers, but it was decided that 
the freezing of wages must continue for the present as a measure 
against inflation. However, the Allies specifically forbade certain 
discriminatory practices in the payment of wages, and made pro- 
vision for the alteration of the existing wage system, within the 
limits of the wage stop, through collective bargaining or the initiative 
of the appropriate German authorities. 


Elimination of Discriminatory Wage Rates 


Under the National-Socialists, the wage structure had discri- 
minated in favour of party members, and against Jews and 
foreigners.2, As a number of foreigners had remained in Germany 
at the end of the war, the question of discrimination in the scale 
of wages for non-German workers was far from academic in 1945. 
The Allies therefore directed that in the payment of wages no indi- 
vidual or group of individuals was to be favoured or discriminated 
against because of race, creed, political affiliation or opinion. 


Establishment of New Rates 


A further change in the initial policy on wages authorised collec- 
tive bargaining on rates within the limits of the wage freeze. Trade 
unions were permitted to negotiate with employers or employers’ 
associations on wage matters, but average wages could not be 
increased thereby. In particular, the establishment of new rates 
was authorised where a change in the nature of the product or in 
the method of production or materials used had made the former 





? ALLIED ControL Counci : Directive No. 14 (Berlin, 12 Oct. 1945). 
* Cf. “ Wartime Development in German Wage Policy ”, loc. cit., p. 163. 
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rate inappropriate. Previous normal earnings and the rates prevail- 
ing for similar work were to be employed as guides in the setting 
of the new rates. 

The provision on the establishment of new rates was intended 
principally for the setting of piece rates. It is not at all uncommon 
for technological changes in production to affect the earnings of 
piece-rate workers so greatly that an adjustment of the basic rate 
per piece is necessary. While this is not generally the case where 
time rates are paid, the provision was not limited to piece rates, 
because the Allies believed that in some instances the changes in 
the methods and nature of production brought about by the war 
and military occupation would justify the establishment of new 


time rates as well. 


Simplification of the Wage System 


In requiring the maintenance of existing controls over wages, 
the Allies permitted the Germans to simplify their system of wage 
payment, which had become needlessly complicated and cumber- 
some through the accumulation of all kinds of regulations. 


‘Rate Differentials and Special Allowances 


The payment of special allowances for rent (a form of cost of 
living bonus) and size of family, and the establishment of differentials 
based on age, length of service, sex and geographical area are com- 
mon practice in Germany. All of these allowances and differentials 
are a part of the wage system established for Government workers 
and some or all, depending on the industry, are paid in private 
employment. In many instances the allowances and differentials 
were required by the Government regulations. 

The differentials based on age, length of service, sex and family 
status apply for the most part within the undertaking, although in 
some instances they are extended throughout an industry or area. 
Of these, the differentiation between rates of pay for men and 
women performing similar work is perhaps the most widespread’, 
men being generally paid from 10 per cent. to 40 per cent. more 
than women, the largest differentials being in industries, such as 
textiles, where-the employment of women has been a practice of 
long standing. 

The payment of family allowances had been made applicable 
throughout the Greater Reich in 1940, the allowances being financed 





1A reasonable ne of the number of eee 2 covering the 


wages of German workers would be between four and five thousand. 
2? For a summary of certain war decrees aff the wages of women, see 
“The Employment of Women in Germany under the National-Socialist Régime”, 


loc. cit 
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by funds obtained from unemployment insurance contributions and 
taxes. However, the labour trustees, after first permitting and even 
encouraging employers to supplement the basic wage with special 
allowances for marital and family status, later opposed such pay- 
ments except when ordered by the Reich to permit them, since 
it appeared that, as in the case of rental allowances, the practice 
was employed by some as a means of evading wage controls.* 


Opinions in the Committee. 

In the administration of Allied wage policy, the question of special 
allowances and differentials was referred to the Committee on Labour 
Standards and Wages. On the question of geographical differentials 
agreement was quickly reached. The Allies would request the re- 
examination of existing area classifications of wage rates in the light 
of present conditions and require all proposals for the revision or 
modification of regional differentials to be submitted for quadri- 
partite consideration. Because the effect of any change in regional 
differentials would be inter-zonal, the authority to approve such 
action was retained by the Committee and not delegated to the 
respective Zone Commanders. 

At the outset there was no such unanimity of view on the matter 
of differentials based on sex, age and length of service, or the practice 
of granting special allowances for rent and family status. It was 
argued, on the one hand, that the Allies should require the revision 
of the existing wage system to eliminate all allowances and differen- 
tials in accordance with the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
The contention here was that unless these changes were made in 
the German wage structure a high level of production could not 
be obtained and existing inequities would be perpetuated. On the 
other hand, the Allies were urged to follow the basic principles of 
their current wage policy and require the maintenance of existing 
differentials and allowances, since a change in customary rate differ- 
entials or in the payment of special allowances would involve a 
departure from the provisions of the regulations and further compli- 
cate the task of administering wage control. Augmenting the 
administrative burden of stabilising wages at this time would, it 
was alleged, jeopardise the Allied programme for combating inflation. 

Other representatives on the Committee saw no compelling 
reason why the special allowances and differences in rates should 
be continued if the Germans wanted to eliminate or modify them 
within the limits of the provision on average wages. It would appear 
consistent with the objective of encouraging democratic processes 
in Germany to permit the widest latitude in collective bargaining 





*Cf. René Livcuen: “ Wartime Developments in German Wage Policy", 
loc. cit., p. 189. 
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and local determination of wage rates that was consistent with 
the policy of preventing inflation. Nor did these representatives 
see any necessity for requiring the Germans to eliminate allowances 
and differences in rates which for the most part had originated in 
agreements between management and labour and had been no 
impediment to production before the occupation. An exception 
was made in the case of allowances for number of children ; it was 
felt that under the National-Socialists the practice of paying special 
allowances for dependants had been distorted, extended beyond the 
provision of security for workers for which it was originally intended, 
and made part of a policy to encourage large families and ultimately 
large armies. It was further proposed that if special allowances 
were discontinued, there should be an upward adjustment of 
the basic wage rate, so that the total earnings of workers would 
remain unchanged, and that in the interests of inflation control, 
any increase in a particular allowance or differential rate should 
be accompanied by a compensatory decrease elsewhere. 


Action Taken. 


These differences were resolved in a supplement to the directive 
on wages.! Military commanders in each of the zones were instructed 
to inform appropriate Military Government officers and German 
officials that trade unions were permitted to negotiate with employers 
on the matter of (1) special allowances for rent, age and length of 
service, (2) variations in wages between male and female workers 
engaged in identical work, and (3) the elimination or reduction of 
special allowances to workers with dependants. It was pointed out 
that any or all of these allowances and differentials could be eli- 
minated, modified or incorporated in the wage structure in any 
plant, group of plants or industry, and in public as well as private 
employment, provided average wages were not altered thereby. 
Permission to alter existing differentials and allowances by collec- 
tive agreements was not extended to cover geographical differentials 
and area classifications. However, labour and management were 
encouraged to submit proposals on such matters for the review 
and consideration of the Allied control authorities. 

Thus since roughly January 1946 it has been possible for German 
labour and management to modify the method of payment set forth 
in the Tarifordnungen. Supplemental allowances of the traditional 
type for rent, age, length of service, and the like, may be discontinued 
and the basic rate of pay increased proportionately. By July 1946, 
however, there had been no wholesale abandonment of the tradi- 





2 ALLIED ConTROL Coun “ Recommendations to Zone Commanders on 
Differentials in Wages ”, DMAN/P (45) 63, Berlin, 14 Dec. 1945. 
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tional method of wage payment in Germany, except perhaps in the 
eastern area. In the French, British and American zones there 
have been only isolated instances where labour and management 
have agreed to raise one differential at the expense of another or to 
eliminate the payment of special allowances while raising the basic 
rate. In eastern Germany, on the other hand, the abandonment of 
the system of allowances and rate differentials has apparently been 
more widespread, being introduced along with a system of piece- 
rates and incentive methods of payment. Undoubtedly the greater 
strength of the worker organisations in this area and the known 
wishes of the Soviet authorities have prompted such action. It is 
believed, however, that as the workers in the other zones become 
more strongly organised, the elimination or modification of these 
traditional differentials and supplemental payments will be more 
general. 


Probable Future Trends. 

Of the allowances, those for family status are likely to be among 
the first to go. Except for the Christian trade unions in southern 
Germany, workers’ organisations prior to 1933 were beginning to 
question the wisdom of having wage variations on the basis of marital 
status and the number of dependants. In periods of business recession 
it was found that employment all too frequently was denied those 
who needed it most, namely workers with large families, since the 
employment of single or childless workers tended to keep labour 
costs to @ minimum. 

The differences in wage rates between men and women perform- 
ing like work, on the other hand, are likely to be narrowed gradually. 
At present there is a strong feeling among German trade unionists 
that this is a just differential for, they contend, it is a fiction to 
assume for most occupations that women can perform the job as 
efficiently as men. The fact that, until recently, under Allied wage 
policy male workers would have suffered compensatory decreases 
in earnings either through a reduction of their basic rate or of special 
allowances also made it unlikely that there would be any immediate 
support for the increasing of women’s wages. But even with the 
removal of this restriction (it will be seen later that this has been 
proposed by the Committee on Labour Standards and Wages)? 








? René LivcHen, op. cit., p. 156, states that the justification for paying women 
less than men has traditionally been based on the fact that the cost of living is lower 
for a woman than for a man and that a woman’s wages usually are only an addition 
to the family income. These reasons are not being widely exp in Germany 
today but when used are employed in a negative way by those demanding the 
lifting of women’s wages to the level of men’s. 

* Since this article was written, the restriction has been removed ; Allied wage 
po now permits women’s wages to be raised without compensatory decreases 
in men’s rates or elsewhere. 
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resistance to the principle of equal pay for equal work is likely 
to be strong.! However, the character of the German labour market 
is such that female workers will be depended upon for some time 
to come and this may serve to overbalance the traditional objection. 
Certainly as women get more voice in workers’ organisations, 
greater support for the principle of equal pay for men and women 
may be expected. 

Differentials based on age and special allowances for rent are 
likely to be integrated in the wage structure. The practice of varying 
wages in accordance with the age of the worker was never widely 
accepted in private industry. As for rent allowances, trade unions 
are aware that they no longer bear a close relationship to the cost 
of living in cities and that once the unions are permitted to deter- 
mine wages through collective bargaining, adjustments in the 
basic rate can be made far more easily and quickly than revising 
these allowances. Even in public employment the special allowance 
for rent and the different rates based on age are likely to be aban- 
doned in time. In fact the practice of paying prevailing wages to 
Government workers has already been introduced for some forms 
of employment by the municipal council of Berlin and has been 
talked of as an alternative to the continuation of special allowances 
and differentials for public employees in certain areas of Bavaria. 
Impetus for this change in the traditional method of paying civil 
workers is indirectly being given by Allied Military Government. 
All the minimum specifications which Military Government estab- 
lishes for public servants, especially employees engaged in work 
connected with the public safety, favour the young man. The 
Tarifordnungen which pertain to Government service do not provide 
attractive wages compared with alternative employment. Nor can 
the benefits such as tenure, which normally served to offset the lower 
wages in public employment, be counted upon to attract the young 
worker under the conditions of military occupation. The integration 
of special allowances and variations based on age into the wage 
system for certain employees of the city of Berlin was in fact 
prompted by the need for obtaining younger men for the police force. 

Differences in rates based on length of service or years of service 
as a journeyman, however, are likely to be maintained for some 
time. The payment of progressive rates in accordance with length 
of service is supported by trade unionists. There is a growing feeling 
among German workers, too, that the differentiation of rates 





1 During the war, labour trustees were forced to conform to the traditional 
ractice of paying women less than men for identical work. In one instance where a 
bour court upheld the = of equal pay for — work there was widespread 
criticism and resentment of the decision. Cf. H. W. Sivcrer : “ The German War 
—w in the Light of Economic Periodicals ”, Economic Journal, Apr. 1941, 
p. 26. 
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on the basis of service is the natural counterpart of seniority rights. 
Because the opportunity for management to employ favouritism 
in the payment of wages is kept to a minimum, the worker and his 
organisation are more willing to accept the system of automatic 
progression in rates than any other measure of determining who 
should be paid in excess of the standard rate for a given occupation. 


PRESSURE FOR WAGE INCREASES 


Despite the greater flexibility permitted under Allied wage policy, 
as supplemented by the provisions on special allowances and dif- 
ferentials, there was considerable and growing pressure for wage 
increases. In the American zone wage adjustments were frequently 
demanded by the employer as well as by the employee. For the most 
part, increases in rates were sought for the purposes of (a) attracting 
labour to certain industries, (b) removing inequities occasioned 
among wage groups by war conditions and perpetuated by the 
freezing of wages, and (ce) meeting the rise in the cost of living. 
These are discussed in order below. 

Although there has been no general scarcity of labour in occupied 
Germany there have been acute shortages of certain skills, particu- 
larly in the building trades, forestry and allied industries, mining 
and agriculture, which, it was alleged, could be alleviated only through 
an increase in wages. While the problems of labour supply can only 
be partially met at best through the adjustment of wages, there was 
no doubt that the existing level of rates in some industries provided 
little or no incentive for employment. Wages in the building trades, 
for example, were lower than those in the metal trades, and despite 
the urgency of rehabilitation work, skilled labour was continually 
being lost to the metal industries where rates ranged from 15 to 
25 per cent. higher. Specific instances of this were cited by the 
Labour Ministers of Wiirttemberg-Baden and Gross-Hesse in support 
of their request for authorisation to raise wages in the building 
trades 15 per cent. in the spring of 1946. The dearth of forestry 
workers was complained of as early as November 1945, and the 
scarcity of farm labourers and miners at about the same time was 
attributed to the low scale of wages. At the conference of German 
labour officials held at Héchst on 15 November 1945, a specific 
proposal for a 10 per cent. increase in wages was recommended to 
the United States Military Government manpower officers as the 
solution of the shortage of forestry workers. 

Wage increases were also requested so as to remove the inequities 
which had been permitted or encouraged under the National-Socialist 
régime. This argument was most frequently presented in the build- 
ing trades, but was also used in the wage demands of the forestry 
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workers and miners. With respect to the building trades, it was 
pointed out that prior to the National-Socialist régime wages in this 
industry had been higher than in any other industry. This was 
understandable, since work in the construction industry requires large 
numbers of skilled workmen and is seasonal. However, in order to 
stimulate the flow of labour to the metal trades and industries more 
directly engaged in production for war, the Government lowered 
rates in the construction industry.1' By the time of the occupation 
the pre-National-Socialist relationship between wages in the build- 
ing trades and other trades, especially the metal trades, had been 
completely destroyed. 

This argument was used, too, in a few instances in an effort 
to narrow differences in the rates paid to skilled and unskilled 
workers and to eliminate differentials based on sex and age. During 
the war the customary differences in rates between skilled and 
unskilled workers was widened in an endeavour to stimulate the 
learning of skills and relieve shortages in certain crafts. After the 
occupation, trade union officials in many areas urged the Allies to 
restore the former relationship of rates through increases in the 
wages paid to the unskilled. Increases in the rates paid to women 
and youths were similarly sought in some quarters on the grounds 
that differentials in wages based on sex and age were inequitable. 
While these differentials had existed prior to the National-Socialist 
régime, it was pointed out that they had been established at a time 
when the wages of women and minors were generally supplementary 
to the earnings of the head of the household. Now, it was alleged, 
these workers more often than not were the sole wage earners in 
the family and it was an injustice to pay them less than men doing 
similar work.? 

In a few instances the inequity argument was used to propose the 
introduction of wage decreases. For the most part these proposals 
were put forward by management and Government officials rather 
than labour. At the Bosch plant in Stuttgart, for example, wages 
above 250 RM. per month were reduced in an effort to eliminate 
inequities in the wage structure ; and with respect to wages in the 
metal trades, even trade union officials have expressed a willingness 
to accept some reduction in wages in order to restore the original 
relationship of rates in the construction industry with those of the 
metal-working industries. By and large, however, the reference 





1 According to René LivcHeEn, op. cit., p. 145, the policy of holding down 
increases and even reducing wages in non-war industries was adopted in 1940. The 
numerous applications for wage increases received by the Allies during the occupa- 
tion indicate that the practice was begun much earlier for large categories of workers 
in the building trades. 

* This argument was set forth in a letter in March 1946 in which the municipal 
council of Berlin requested permission to raise wages. 
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to inequities accompanied demands for wage increases rather than 
decreases. 

The greatest number of requests for wage adjustments, but 
especially those made in 1946 and afterwards, have been based 
on the rise in the cost of living and the necessity for maintaining 
wartime earnings in order to survive. To cite just a few requests 
of this nature, workers in Aschaffenburg in October 1945 demanded 
a 10 per cent. increase in rates as an offset to a recent increase 
of 25 per cent. in the wage tax ; in February 1946 field reports 
from Niederbayern-Oberpfalz in Bavaria and from Bremen referred 
to a growing pressure for wage adjustments because of excessive 
taxes and deductions in gross earnings ; miners in the British 
zone of occupation also requested higher wages to meet the increased 
cost of living, stating that their earnings (based on a group or 
gang piece-rate system of pay) had declined because of the hiring 
of inexperienced workers and were too low in view of the necessity 
for buying in the black markets in order to live. 


RELATIONSHIP OF WAGES AND PRICES 


While the Committee on Labour Standards and Wages consi- 
dered it desirable to relax the Allied policy on wages in order to 
permit adjustments for inequities, the necessity for keeping living 


expenses to a minimum was held to be of first importance. Concern 
for the relationship between wages and prices prompted the Com- 
mittee to prepare a memorandum cautioning the Directorates of 
Economics, Finance, Transportation, and Internal Affairs and 
Communications against further action which would increase the 
cost of living. The Committee pointed out that changes in tax rates 
and prices had brought about substantial increases in the workers’ 
expenses, whilst basic rates of pay had been maintained at approxi- 
mately the levels prevailing at the time when the occupation began, 
and average weekly earnings had declined as a result of shorter 
hours of work and the transfer of workers from the higher-paid 
occupations in war industries to the lower-paid occupations of peace- 
time industries.? 





1“ British Report on Conditions in Germany ” in the German Economic Review, 
9 Jan. 1946. 


? In Berlin the Hauptarbeitsamt conducted a study of wages in the clothing 
trades (including tailoring, laundering, and the shoe = and shoe industry), 
the oe les, the c ical ind and the “ traffic” industry os 
carting and trucking). In reporting the findings of the study in November 1 
the ptarbeitsamt stated that “on an average, the level of wages has fallen 
since the occupation of Berlin”. In December Labour Office issued a second 
report on wages in Berlin based on a study of earnings and rates in the metal 
trades and retail shops as well as a follow-up of the industries covered in the earlier 
investigation. The conclusion here was that “ there has been an absolute lowering 
of wages ” since May 1945. 
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As a consequence, the memorandum continued, an appreciable 
and growing number of workers are unable to maintain a minimum 
standard of living on their wages. The Manpower Directorate 
approved the memorandum and issued it with the admonition that 
further increases in retail prices would jeopardise the Allied pro- 
gramme of wage stabilisation for Germany. 

Some of the actions of the Control Council from the autumn of 
1945 to the spring of 1946 which substantially increased the expen- 
ditures of the German people were an increase in the turnover and 
wage taxes, a twofold increase in postage rates, a rise in the prices 
of certain consumer goods resulting from adjustments permitted 
under Allied price policy to relieve cases of extreme hardship and to 
maintain production, an increase in telephone and communication 
rates, and an increase in certain excise taxes. The increase in the 
turnover tax induced a general rise in prices while the increase in 
the excise taxes increased the prices of alcohol, beer, matches and 
tobacco. Other price increases which were under consideration at 
the time when the Committee on Labour Standards and Wages 
was preparing its memorandum included a proposed increase in the 
price of foods to compensate for the withdrawal of agricultural 
subsidies, a 67 per cent. increase in the price of coal, and a substantial 
increase in transportation rates. It was estimated that the cost of 
all rationed foods would be increased by about 8 per cent. in the 
American zone if a rise in prices were permitted in lieu of agricultural 
subsidies. While the precise effect of these changes in prices and 
taxes was not known, the Committee estimated that their intro- 
duction would raise the cost of living by more than 10 per cent. 
over the level of the autumn of 1945—approximately as much as 
living costs increased in Germany during the whole war.? 

An indication of changes in the cost of living in the last year 
of the war and since the occupation of Germany is afforded by the 
indices and estimates prepared by the Bavarian statistical office. 
The index (conservative because of the method employed) showed 
that the cost of living in Bavaria had risen 4.2 per cent. during the 
period from September 1944 to November 1945, with the greatest 
increases coming in the last months.* It was estimated that living 





1 AtuIeED Controt Counci.: “ Relationship Between Wages and Prices”, 
DMAN/Memo (46) 19, 24 Apr. 1946. 

? Otto NATHAN in “ Consumption in Germany During the Period of Rearma- 
ment ”, Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 1942, p. 362, and Maxine Y. SwEEzy, 
in The Structure of the Nazi Economy (Harvard University Press, 1941) pp. 200 and 
201, discuss the rise of the cost of living under the National-Socialists and analyse 
the indices used by the German statistical office. In criticising the index and 
commenting on its limitations both Mr. Nathan and Miss Sweezy point out that the 
figures underestimate the actual rise in the cost of living. 

* The methods used by the German statistical office in the computation of the 
Reich index were oats for the calculation of the Bavarian index of cost of living. 
As in the case of the Reich index, the Bavarian index was based on the cost of items 
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costs in Bavaria rose still another 5 per cent. as a result of the price 
changes authorised by the Allied Control authorities in the months 
from November 1945 to March 1946. This estimate did not take 
into consideration the increase in transportation rates and excise 
taxes which were approved by the Control Council in March and April. 
A press release issued in December 1946 by the Price Control Branch 
of the United States Office of Military Government reported that 
the cost of living index (1938 = 100) had risen from 108 to 125 
in the preceding year. 


INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING IN BAVARIA 





Increases from | Bavarian index 

German index | Sept. 1944 to | for Nov. 1945 

or Nov. 1945 computed on 

Sept. 1944 according to the basis of cols. 
Bavarian index 1 and 2 








(1913-14= 100) Per cent. (1913-14 =100) 
j 
187.4 " | 140.9 
121.2 121.2 
Heat and light 122.2 : 139.6 
Clothing 185.1 ‘ 196.0 
Sundry expenses 151.5 ‘ 166.6 
Total living cost 141.2 ; 147.2 
Total without rent 145.2 ij 152.4 




















A comparison of the calculated minimum cost of living and the 
actual expenditures and earnings of workers sheds further light on 
the relationship between wages and prices in Germany today. The 
cost of a minimum standard of living for an average worker’s family 
of four persons in the U.S. zone consisting of one moderately heavy 
worker, one normal consumer and two children in the age groups 
of 6 to 10 and 10 to 18 years is estimated at 120 RM. per month or 
1,440 RM. per year. Among other things monthly outlays are approxi- 
mately 58 RM. for food, 21 RM. for rent, 8 RM. for lighting 
and fuel, 8 RM. for clothing, and 10 RM. for insurance, contri- 
butions, dues and fees. The estimates assume purchases at legal 
prices and, in the case of rationed items, for the amounts allotted 
in the ration period for March 1946. 





consumed by a worker’s family of two adults and three children. The expenditures 
for food were in accordance with the official ration, supplemented by the purchase 
r. 


of some non-rationed goods such as vegetables, salt an All princes were legal 
prices and the weights employed were of the former Reich index. The marked 
increase in expenditures for fuel and lighting is explained by the fact that res ive 
quantities of wood were considered instead of coal and cooking gas which were 
largely unobtainable. The index was first calculated on Ve~ obtained for Sep- 
tember 1944 and November 1945 in the cities of Munich, Augsburg, Niirnberg, 
Straubing, Amberg and Schweinfurt. By linking the percentage increases in prices 
in this period with the figures of the German index the cost of living index was 
obtained for Bavaria. 
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ESTIMATED MINIMUM COST OF LIVING FOR AVERAGE 
WORKER’S FAMILY IN THE UNITED STATES ZONE ! 





Quantity Price Total cost 
in gram per unit in Reichsmarks 





Food 
Bread 
Cereals and noodles 
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Coffee (substitute) 
Fruits and vegetables 
Total for food 
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Lighting and fuel 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous items for personal use (purchase and repair) 
Household goods (repair only) 

Cleaning of home and clothing 

Health and care of body 

Education 


a 


Insurance, contributions, dues and fees 
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Total expenditures per month 











1 These estimates and the studies (discussed later) of expenditures and earnings of German 
workers were prepared in April 1946 for presentation by the U.S. representative to the Committee 
on Labour Standards and Wages. The work was done by Arthur Gernand and John Umbach 
under the direction of Robert J. Myers, Chief, Wages and Labor Standards Branch of the Man- 
power Division of the United States Office of Military Government, Berlin. Messrs. Myers, Gernand 
and Umbach are on leave from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Actual expenditures of German families in the American zone 
are indicated in the results of a survey conducted in January 1946 
at the request of the Trade and Commerce Branch of the United States 
Office of Military Government.! The figures were reported as medians 
and while far from conclusive in many respects showed monthly 
expenditures of approximately 53 RM. for food and 25 RM. for rent, 
both near the calculated expenditures set forth in the above estimate 
of the minimum budget.* 

Workers’ incomes, when compared with expenditure, lead one 
to believe that a large number of German workers receive insufficient 





1 ae Branch : aa conducted by Survey rm OMGUS, USFET : 


Incomes and Expenditures 0, Families in the American Zone—Winter, 


1946, 25 Mar. 1946. 

* In all, some 2,448 families were interviewed at random in 70 communities. 
Information was obtained on the size and character of the family, the number of 
workers in the family, and savings, as well as incomes and expenditure. 
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wages to support a family of four at a minimum. Skilled workers 
are paid about 1.15 RM. per hour and unskilled about 0.75 RM. 
per hour. These rates are not the extremes, for some skilled workers 
are paid more and many unskilled workers are paid less per hour. 
However, the rates are representative of those paid to a substantial 
number of workers in the higher and lower wage groups. A rate of 
1.00 RM. per hour would probably represent the earnings of the 
medium group. Although there is no accurate recording of average 
hourly earnings in Germany today, it is certain that the figure is 
somewhat lower than 1.00 RM. per hour.! Thus, assuming -employ- 
ment for forty hours a week, monthly wages less deductions for social 
insurance are about 172 RM., 150 RM. and 113 RM. for workers 
in the high, medium and low wage classes respectively.” 

It would appear, therefore, that all save workers in the lowest 
wage category can meet the costs of a minimum budget of 120 RM. 
per month out of earnings. It must be remembered, however, that 
this is a bare subsistence budget and makes no allowance for the 
purchase of household goods and other items customarily included 
in a family budget. Moreover, the large number of German workers 
falling into the category of the low wage group must not be over- 
looked. Half the German families covered in the aforementioned 
survey, for example, were found to have incomes from all sources 
of less than 35 RM. per week, a figure that is some 5 RM. per 
week less than the figure * estimated by the Statistische Reichsamt 
to be necessary to keep a worker and his family in health and 
decency. When adjusted for social insurance and other compul- 
sory deductions, the spendable incomes of these families either 
just covers or is inadequate to cover the cost of a minimum 
subsistence budget. Of the families with incomes under 35 RM. 
one half had 14 RM. per week or less, a figure which can supply 
but a fraction of the necessities for even a minimum subsistence. 
Not enough information on the distribution of incomes between 
14 RM. and 35 RM. per week is given in the summary of the survey 





1 Otto Nathan’s table of indices of wage rates for 1934-1938 shows basic hourly 
rates remaining at substantially the same level while oven Deuty earnings are 
represented as increasing (op. cit., p. 366). Apparently upward trend in 
earnings continued to the end of the war, rising some 10 Rpf. from 1938 to 1944 to 
reach the level of 87 Rpf. per hour (Final Report No. 537, Field Information 
ray Ae oy Hourly rates varied in different areas from as much as 94 Rpf. 
to 50 Rpf. The greatest number of areas in Germany proper, however, averaged 
80 to 84 Rpf. per hour (Rhineland, Westphalia, Saar, Oldenburg, Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Bremen, Schleswig-Holstein, Mecklen , Province Saxony) and 75 to 79 
Rpf. per hour (Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hesse, Thuringia, Saxony, Brandenburg). 

* These earnings are also subject to further deductions for income tax. However, 
because the tax would be in the case of a worker with a family of four, no 
allowance is made for its withdrawal in the computation of monthly weg. Maxine 
neem op. cit., records in some detail the burden of tax deductions on the German 
worker. 

* Quoted by Jurgen Kuczynsxi in A Short History of Labour Conditions in 
Germany under Fascism, p. 108 (London, Frederic Muller Ltd., 1944). 
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to permit further comment on the number of these families which 
would find it impossible to meet the costs of the minimum budget. 

The findings of the study of incomes and expenditures of worker 
families undertaken by the United States Office of Military Govern- 
ment in the spring of 1946 also showed a widespread inability to 
meet the costs of living out of earnings. One hundred and seventy- 
five families in the American sector of Berlin and seven cities through- 
out its zone of occupation were selected at random and information 
obtained on their income and expenditure in the six months prior 
to April. A preliminary analysis of 80 per cent. of the returns 
showed average incomes for the period to be 1,300 RM. Families 
in Berlin had slightly higher incomes than those in the zone, 
1,318 RM. to 1,285 RM. In both Berlin and the zone, however, 
wages constituted 94 per cent. of the total income. Average family 
expenditure in this period exceeded average income by nearly 
400 RM. Again the Berlin figure was higher. While the average 
expenditure of worker families in Berlin was 1,855 RM., the average 
spent in the zone was only 1,570 RM. The excess of expenditure 
over income was 537 RM. for Berlin families and 284 RM. for fami- 
lies in the zone. Of the total expenditures, 44 per cent. on the average 
went for food and 13 per cent. for housing. On the basis of a cal- 
culated normal expenditure for food, 95 per cent. of the families 


spent more for food than their rations would permit. The difference 
between income and expenditures was made up by the use of savings 
in 80 per cent. of the cases, while 12 per cent. sold personal goods 
(all Berlin) and 8 per cent. secured the help of relatives and others. 
Only 33 of the workers’ families received more income than they 


spent. 
It is safe to assume that the families of workers who are paid 


60 Rpf. per hour or less constitute the bulk of those whose incomes 
are insufficient to meet the minimum cost of living. For the most part 
these are unskilled workers, although some semi-skilled workers 
would also be included in this group, especially the younger workers 
whose earnings suffer from the application of the differential based 
on age. It is more than likely that families in which women are the 
principal wage earners form a large part of those unable to maintain 
a minimum standard of living on their earnings, since in addition 
to the fact that women are generally engaged in unskilled and semi- 
skilled work, the widespread use of rate differentials on the basis 
of sex operates to their disadvantage. Only in piece-rate systems 
of pay is the principle of equal pay for equal work generally followed. 
A predominant number of the workers with earnings insufficient 
to sustain a minimum standard of living are undoubtedly employed 
in the industries which are traditionally low-paid as, for example, 
the service and hand trades, forestry and related industries, and 
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agriculture. It may be assumed, however, that the money wages 
of agricultural workers are supplemented by payments in kind 
and that their low earnings do not represent an inability to maintain 
a minimum standard of living. 


Relaxation of the Limitation on Average Wages 


In June 1946 the Committee on Labour Standards and Wages 
agreed to a revision of existing controls to permit the raising of 
certain rates of pay even though this would increase average wages. 
This action was prompted by a consideration of the relationship 
between wages and prices and an analysis of the other factors which 
gave rise to the growing pressure for wage increases. It seemed 
clear that the criterion which required compensatory decreases for 
every increase in a basic rate of pay would have to be modified. 
Adherence to the rigid policy of maintaining average wages in 
the face of prevailing conditions served, it was believed, to impair 
work incentives and stimulate black market activities rather than 
to promote a stable economy. 

The Committee agreed to remove the wage freeze for workers 
in the lowest rate groups. Wages could be increased, presumably 
but not necessarily by collective bargaining, up to 50 Rpf. per hour 
“for workers who receive less than that amount and whose earnings 
are not adequately supplemented by free meals, lodging or other 
perquisites, or are not compensated by a very low cost of living ”. 
Workers in the textile and forestry industries, the hand and service 
trades including household services, and the clerical, office and 
maintenance force are expected to benefit most from this provision. 
Agricultural workers are likely to be affected most by the stipulation 
on wages in kind and the low cost of living. 

The wages of women and minors were also freed in part from 
existing controls by virtue of this agreement. Wage differentials 
based on sex and age may now be eliminated by raising the rates 
paid to women and minors to the level of those paid to “ men in 
identical work with identical productivity ”. Equal productivity 
is apparently not to be presumed for the sexes. 

Provision was made, too, for the elimination of maladjustments 
in rate structures and inequities in wages. The industries in which 
adjustments may be made as well as the amount of permissible 
deviation from present rates are to be designated by the Allied 
Control authorities from time to time. Undoubtedly the workers in 
the building trades will be the first to benefit from this provision. 

Finally a procedure for revising area differentials was agreed 
upon. Zone Commanders ,were empowered to reclassify industrial 
areas for purposes of wage control wherever such action is justified 

2 
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by changes in economic conditions. City differentials most certainly 
will be re-examined and adjusted in accordance with the present 
rather than the pre-war situation. However, it is not clear whether 
this provision would permit the modification of allowances for 
rent in a particular region. 


Wage Stabilisation in the Immediate Future 


Whether or not wages can be stabilised in Germany under the 
new policy of the Allies depends both on changes in the cost of living 
and the introduction of monetary controls. The granting of adjust- 
ments up to 50 Rpf. per hour will remove only the most urgent of 
the claims for wage increases. A further adjustment will certainly 
prove necessary if controlled prices and taxes continue to rise as they 
have in the first two years of occupation.' But even if the cost of 
living is held substantially at its present level, the rate of 50 Rpf. 
per hour is hardly sufficient to permit workers to maintain their 
families on a minimum standard of living. It would appear that 
an extension of the area of free negotiation of wages to include 
hourly rates of 60 or 65 Rpf. is inevitable. While all wages would 
not be lifted to the maximum permitted, being reached soonest no 
doubt where workers are organised, the effect of a virtual minimum 
rate of, say, 60 Rpf. per hour is not likely to disturb the wage-price 
relationship. Many of the workers in this group will benefit from the 
adjustments permitted to remove inequities and to raise the rates 
paid women and minors to the level of men performing like work. 
But many more workers engaged in such industries as the hand and 
service trades, textiles and domestic household service and in such 
occupations as office clerk, janitor, charwoman, watchman, wood- 
cutter and various occupations in food processing are now paid 
less than 60 Rpf. per hour and are accordingly eligible for increases. 
Figures on income distribution do not reflect current conditions 
in Germany but assuming a pattern weighted slightly more at the 
lower end than was the case in the years prior to occupation, not more 
than 2 million workers would be directly affected by the raising of 
rates to the “minimum ”. The lifting of low-end rates would nor- 
mally necessitate the adjustment of wages of higher-paid workers 
in the same industries in order to maintain occupational differentials. 
But because existing differcntials are unduly wide in many cases 





1 Frank D. Granam points out that the adjustment of unskilled wages to the 
rising cost of living in the hyper-inflation period of January 1920-December 1923 
was “ quick and close ” but that “ the absolute level of real es of skilled workers 


fell to a point not much above that of the unskilled tpg “so ange, Prices and 


Production in Hyper-Inflation : Germany, 1920 to 1923, p. 205, Princeton University 


Press, 1930.) 
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as a result of the National-Socialist wage policy, it may be possible 
to narrow the differentials somewhat without impairing the incentive 
for skill or giving rise to inequities that would require further adjust- 
ments. In all some 3 million workers at the most would receive 
increases if the “ substandard wage ” was set at the level of 60 Rpf. 
per hour with the average increase being in the neighbourhood of 
15 Rpf. An adjustment of this magnitude, believed to be an outside 
figure, would raise average hourly earnings by roughly 3 Rpf. per hour. 
This would increase payments to all wage-earners and salaried 
employees by about 3 per cent. 

Nor would the lifting of wages to a minimum level of 60 Rpf. 
per hour be in contradiction with the provision of the Potsdam 
agreement relating to the German standard of living. The budget 
which can be maintained on this wage, assuming employment 
throughout the year and rationed prices, would provide little more 
than bare subsistence. The annual income would be less than the 
average expenditure of workers’ families as found by the surveys 
mentioned above. 

It appears, then, that pressure for wage increases to meet the 
cost of living could be met without abandoning wage stabilisation 
or seriously affecting the wage-price relationship if the cost of living 
is held at substantially the present level. But the demand for wage 
adjustments in order to relieve labour shortages in particular 
occupations and industries is not likely to be removed (nor is the 
objective of holding down the cost of living likely to prove success- 
ful) unless drastic currency reforms are shortly introduced. Increases 
in industries where maladjustments and inequities prevail can reduce 
these pressures for wage adjustments to some extent. Yet at the 
present time wages exert but a small influence on the individual’s 
decision to work or to remain idle. This will continue to be the case 
as long as savings, hoardings and capital gains obtained in the years 
prior to the occupation are left in the hands of the German people. 
By stringent controls over consumption and severe measures of 
punishment for purchasing at illegal prices, the German people 
were induced to save an abnormally large share of their income 
during the war. The Government encouraged savings by divers and 
ingenious means. For example, under the so-called “ iron savings 
scheme ” which was adopted in 1941, the amounts saved were 
exempt from the wage tax, income taxes and social insurance contri- 
butions. Although the funds thus saved were to be blocked for the 
duration of the war, it is a well known fact that Germans in many 
areas were able to withdraw their savings at the war’s end and just 
prior to the period of effective military occupation. 

The wage structure will also remain ineffective and tenuous while 
individuals are able to obtain more by selling their possessions on 
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the black market than they could earn in a year or more of work. 
Recent controls limiting the conversion of Allied marks to dollars 
and requiring Allied military and civilian personnel to use “ chits ” 
when making purchases have lessened the incentive for Allied per- 
sonnel to engage in black market operations. Fortunately the 
need for introducing a programme of currency reform on a broad 
scale has not gone unrecognised. The United States has pro- 
posed a plan for currency reform which is aimed principally at 
combating inflation. The proposal is at present under considera- 
tion by the Allied Control authorities and, as reported, would vir- 
tually repudiate the national debt of 400,000 million RM. and dras- 
tically scale down private obligations and bank deposits.1 In order 
to carry out these objectives, outstanding marks in the four zones 
would be called in and exchanged for smaller amounts of new cur- 
rency. In addition a “ war-losses equalisation ” fund would be built 
up through a heavy tax on tangible property such as undamaged 
homes and buildings, for the purpose of compensating non-Nazi 
Germans who suffered heavy property and financial losses as a result 
of the war or because of reparations. ? 

Although it was not mentioned in the report released to the 
press, the programme for financial stabilisation inevitably entails 
a readjustment of the relationship of wages and prices. With 
smaller national production and a decline in the productivity of 
labour, it is to be expected that real wages will be lower than they 
were prior to or during the war. But the workers who will be the 
basis for a democratic government as well as the principal deter- 
minants of industrial productivity in Germany should not be forced 
to bear an unwarranted share of the burden of currency reform. 
It is to be hoped that the relationship between wages and prices will 
be worked out carefully. In particular, consideration should be fully 
given to the already large increase in prices relative to wages and 
the possibility that real wages have in fact declined sufficiently to 
offset the decrease in the productivity of labour. 

Assuming currency reform, the recent relaxation of the stipula- 
tion on average wages, including the raising of the “ minimum ” 
to the level, say, of 60 Rpf. per hour, should afford needed flexibility 
in wage ‘controls without endangering the relationship between 
wages and prices. It is even possible that, with wages once more 
providing the principal incentive for employment the existing supply 
of labour may prove more than adequate to meet the needs of the 





2 Cf. “ U.S. Would Reform German Currency ” in the New York Times, 27 Sept. 
1946, p. 7 

*The Allied Control Council announced agreement on 24 April 1947 on a 
programme of currency reform. 
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level of production permitted in Germany. Should this prove to 
be the case, the Allies might safely broaden the area of collective 
bargaining. Under such conditions wage controls could be lifted 
much sooner than price controls, with Allied wage policy being 
limited to protecting workers against the re-introduction of discri- 
minatory rates and the lowering of wages beyond a minimum 
subsistence level. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Employment Service Organisation 


The International Labour Office published in 1946 a preliminary 
report on employment service organisation! in preparation for the 
fifth item on the agenda of the Thirtieth Session of the Conference to 
be held at Geneva in June 1947. The report, in accordance with the 
Standing Orders of the Conference, sets out the law and practice in 
different countries and includes a questionnaire for the attention of 
Governments. 2 In an appendix to the report a number of “ national 
monographs ” were published, to give a general idea of employment 
service organisation in various countries. Since the publication of the 
report, further material has become available concerning employment 
service organisation in non-metropolitan territories, the United States 
of America, Austria, China, Poland and Yugoslavia. This material 
is summarised below. 

Another appendix to the report reproduced the text of a draft Con- 
vention adopted by Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden concerning 
the establishment of a common Northern European Employment 
Market. As the result of ratification by Denmark and Sweden, the 
provisions of the Convention are now in force for these two countries. 
A note on the Convention is also given below. 


NON-METROPOLITAN TERRITORIES 


The differences in employment organisation policies in non- 
metropolitan areas as compared with policies in most metropolitan 
countries are mainly the result of differences in economic and social 
organisation. 

For example, wage-earning employment is much less common 
in the non-metropolitan areas ; only in a few areas, such as Hawaii, 
Ceylon and the Caribbean territories, is wage-earning employment 
usual, and even here there is a great deal of casual employment. 
In most non-metropolitan territories, and particularly in African 
dependencies, regular wage-earning employment is the exception 





1 International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 1947, 
Report V (1) : Employment Service Organisation (1.L.0., Montreal, 1946). 

2 A further report has now been published, containing the replies of the Govern- 
ments to the questionnaire, with a brief survey of the replies, and proposed conclu- 
sions. for a Convention and a Recommendation on the subject of employment 
service organisation : Report V (2) (I.L.O., Geneva, 1947). 
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rather than the rule. In French West Africa, for example, with a 
population of 16 million and an area of some 1,500,000 square miles, 
it is estimated that less than 2 per cent. of the community are in 
wage-earning employment, either urban or rural. 

In non-metropolitan territories generally, the introduction of 
wage-éarning employment has been determined by the impact of 
Western economic relations on cultures in which the wage-earning 
system was previously absent. Where that impact has been of 
recent origin or much limited in its incidence, two further characteris- 
tics mark the present stage of economic organisation—a deficiency 
in the local labour supply and a migrant labour system. In tropical 
Africa as a whole, the development of undertakings requiring 
employed labour has outpaced the creation of the desire, on the 
part of the African, to engage in wage-earning employment.+ At 
the same time, the demand for labour on the scale required by the 
forms of undertaking introduced from the West has brought the 
danger of a collapse of the village subsistence economy which is 
still the mainstay of life on the African continent. 

The positive role played by some Government agencies in the 
past in promoting the recruiting of indigenous workers, without 
sufficient regard to the economic and social dislocation such recruiting 
might cause, has led to the general recognition of the need, in Africa 
and in other areas where similar conditions prevail, for curtailment 
of Government activity in the field of employment organisation. 
The international regulations stipulating the directions in which 
such curtailment is advisable are those contained in the Recruiting 
of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936. Inter alia, the Convention 
prohibits recruiting by Government officers. It is true that in this 
context recruiting offices are contrasted with public employment 
offices, the former relating to recruited labour and the latter to 
labour spontaneously offered. Nevertheless, in the case of primitive 
workers it may prove difficult for an employment office to operate 
unless its administrator takes an active interest in the stimulation 
of the labour supply. When, therefore, the administrator is a Govern- 
ment official, the distinction in practice between a recruiting office 
and an employment office would be slight. The principle of establish- 
ing public employment offices has been accepted in the 1944 Recom- 
mendation on Social Policy in Dependent Territories; but the 
necessary safeguards to meet conditions such as those indicated 
above have yet to be examined. 

In metropolitan areas, the development of employment services 
has often tended to be closely correlated with machinery for pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits. Only in one non-metropolitan area, 
Hawaii, is there provision for unemployment benefit. The limited 
use made of existing employment service machinery in non- 
metropolitan areas is also related, generally, to limited industrial 
employment opportunities in many of the more westernised non- 
metropolitan areas and to generally inadequate information about 
the employment market. 

The comparatively recent origin of any specialised Government 
labour supervision or administrative services is also a factor in the 





? Reversion in wartime to the use of compulsory labour for tre employment 


is one indication of the relative inelasticity of the supply of labour in tropical 


Africa. 
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development of employment organisation. In 1937, there were 
separately organised services of this kind in only eleven British 
dependencies ; over twenty other British territories have since 
established such services. In most cases, the legislation establishing 
such Labour Departments has assigned to the new institutions 
wide general powers which cover employment organisation functions. 
The staffs of most of the departments concerned are, however, small ; 
in some of the smaller territories, such as St. Lucia, there is only 
one senior official. In general, few non-metropolitan territories have 
specialised legislation or staff dealing with employment questions. 

The brief notes that follow on the machinery and legislation 
in individual territory reflect this general background. 


British Territories 


(a) Caribbean. 

In all but a few British Caribbean territories, legislation of a 
general character exists, assigning to the Labour Departments 
duties which include employment service activity. To give one 
example, the Leeward Islands Federal Department of Labour is 
required, inter alia: 

(i) to keep Government informed of the labour situation gene- 
rally through permanent contact with industry by means of regular 
inspections and the analysis of statistics ; 


(ii) to prepare and maintain statistics of wages, employment, 
ete. ; 

(iii) to regulate the movements of labour so far as is practicable 
and desirable. 


Legislation establishing employment exchanges has been enacted 
in Trinidad and British Guiana. The Trinidad Labour Exchanges 
Ordinance, 1919, is simple permissive legislation providing for the 
establishment of such exchanges. Under the British Guiana Employ- 
ment Exchanges Ordinance, 1944, the Governor is empowered to 
establish and maintain employment exchanges for the purpose of 
collecting and furnishing information regarding employers requiring 
workpeople and workpeople seeking engagement or employment. 
All such exchanges are to be under the control and general super- 
intendence of the Commissioner of Labour, the head of the local 
Labour Department. Their expenses are to be met from funds 
voted by the Legislative Council. The Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the management of employment exchanges 
or to authorise the making of advances to meet the expenses of 
workpeople desiring to travel to places where work has been found 
for them by the employment exchange, to prescribe limits and con- 
ditions for any such loans and generally to give effect to the Ordi- 
nance. Persons knowingly making false statements to officers of 
an employment exchange for the purpose of obtaining employ- 
ment are liable to a fine. It is specifically provided that no person 
shall suffer any disqualification or be otherwise prejudiced on 
account of refusal to accept employment found for him through an 
employment exchange on the grounds that a trade dispute exists 
which affects his trade, or that the wages offered are lower than 
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those current in the trade in the district where the employment 
was found. 

Although an attempt has been made to use these exchanges to 
provide indices of employment and unemployment, the absence of 
any requirement or particular inducement to register with the 
exchanges has meant that any statistics that the exchanges can 
provide cannot be adequate for this purpose. No fee-charging 
private employment agencies are known to exist. 

Specialised placement facilities are provided in five territories : 
Barbados, British Guiana, Jamaica, St.Vincent and Trinidad. There 
is no compulsory registration of workers or job vacancies, and direct 
engagement remains the rule. 


In Barbados, there is a single public central employment agency 
in the capital, Bridgetown. This agency existed before the establish- 
ment of the Department of Labour in 1940, but was brought under 
the direct control of the latter in 1944. Apart from its normal 
placement functions, the agency was used during the second World 
War as a Selecting organisation for the emigration-for-employment 
programme adopted to recruit workers for temporary employment 
in the United States of America. The data collected by the agency 
is one basis for the work of the Barbados Standing Committee on 
Unemployment which advises the Government of Barbados on 
measures for unemployment relief. Registration with the agency 
is voluntary except that, during the war and up to the present, 
workers wishing to migrate for employment under Government 
schemes have been required to be registered. During 1941 and 1942, 
10,114 applicants for work were registered ; 3,751 were placed, 
including emigrants, and at the end of 1942, 2,683 names remained 
on the live register as having applied or renewed their application 
within the previous three months. The following table illustrates 
the work of the agency in the first half of 1946: 














| Quarter ending 
31 March 1946/| 30 June 1946 
Number placed in local employment. .. . 23 25 
Number unfit for work (for health or other 
a ee er a ee 11 9 
Number of unemployed ......... 8,998 8,353 
Total registration. . . .. 1. s+ se eee 4,082 8,362 











The Department of Labour has emphasised that “ most labour 
{in Barbados] is casual and the fact that a man is registered at the 
employment agency does not mean that he is wholly unemployed ”. 


In British Guiana, placement facilities were provided by a 
Government employment bureau in Georgetown until an employ- 
ment exchange system was set up in 1944. One of its main objectives 
has been the collection of adequate unemployment statistics, but 
placement activity has also been stressed. The Employment 
Exchange Service is an integral part of the Labour Department. 
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The headquarters office was opened in Georgetown in October 1944 
and four branch offices between April 1945 and February 1946. 
Applications for registration from areas other than these centres 
may be made by post. Up to June 1946, the exchanges provided 
for men only, but since that date, the placement of women has been 
begun in two centres. The placement of returned servicemen has 
also been organised. The following table summarises the activity 
of the Service from its inception to 30 March 1946: 












































concetethin ate sien Notified | Vacancies | Number |Number| em 
Men Boys found work! notified submitted | placed | cancelled 
Georgetown; 4,585 470 609 3,019 | 2,133 866 1,101 
Other areas 448 43 25 46 | 46 30 — 
Total 5,033 513 634 3,065 | 2,179 896 1,101 











The dock labour industry has an employment service arrangement 
of its own. In October 1943 a Port Labour Registration Scheme came 
into operation under an agreement signed by the waterfront em- 
ployers and the British Guiana Labour Union, representing the 
waterfront workers. The objects of the scheme are to decasualise 
port labour in the port of Georgetown and to provide an adequate 
and efficient labour force for waterfront work in the port. The 
scheme is operated by a joint committee of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers in equal numbers, with the Commissioner of 
Labour as chairman during the early stages. At the end of Decem- 
ber 1945, there were 370 stevedores and 506 wharf workers. 


Jamaica has a single public employment office, the Kingston 
Employment Bureau. The Annual Report of the Jamaica Depart- 
ment of Labour for the year 1940 gives the following account of its 
establishment and functions : 


The Kingston Employment Bureau was established at the commencement 
of the financial year (April 1940) for the purpose of registering unemployed per- 
sons, and finding employment for them where possible. During the year, 13,381 per- 
sons registered at the bureau as having little or no employment. Of this number, 
approximately 3,800 have been placed . . Government required all public 
as well as parochial departments to draw their labour supply from the bureau, 
and the demand from these sources, together with the recruitment of workers 
for the Canal Zone, comprise to a large extent the number of positions that have 
been filled. 


As in other British Caribbean areas, registration is voluntary. 
The bureau is largely autonomous as regards its internal adminis- 
tration, but policy is directed by the Labour Department. In addition 
to local placement work, the recruitment of Jamaican workers for 
employment overseas during the war years and the screening of 
armed forces volunteers was undertaken.! An analysis of registration 





1 Up to the end of 1944, over 25,000 workers had migrated to the United States 
of America for employment on farms or in industry ; over 4,000 to Britain for 
munitions work or war service ; and nearly 6,000 for employment in Panama and 
other areas. 
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with the bureau to the end of 1943 revealed that since its inception 
over 60,500 persons had used its placement services, of whom 
approximately 10,000 were placed in employment either in Jamaica 
or overseas. In January 1944, over 17,000 applicants were on the 
live register, but in December of the same year the number was 
under 13,000. During 1944 the bureau secured employment for over 
2,400 workers on Government and quasi-Government undertakings ; 
only 330 were placed in private employment. With the end of the 
war, emphasis has shifted to the resettlement of ex-servicemen. In 
placing them, the bureau works in collaboration with a newly- 
appointed Reabsorption Officer and a Central Ex-Servicemen’s 
Assistance Board which is authorised to supervise and direct the 
execution of all approved Government resettlement schemes. 


In St. Vincent, sixteen unemployment registration centres are 
in operation. These centres are operated on a part-time basis through 
the elementary schools and teachers under the direction of the 
Comuiissioner of Labour. It is claimed that, whatever the adminis- 
trative defects of this arrangement, a useful function is performed 
on a largely voluntary basis by persons who know the community 
well, and that the finances of the territory do not permit the adoption 
of any other placement scheme at present. At the end of March 1946, 
persons on the registers of these centres numbered 1,112, of whom 
596 were known to be in employment. The centres have been used 
in placing a small number of ex-servicemen. 


In Trinidad, a public employment exchange was set up in the 
capital, Port of Spain, in 1935 under the Labour Exchanges Ordin- 
ance of 1919. A few branch exchanges have subsequently been 
established and efforts are being made to establish a juvenile regis- 
tration and placement section in Port of Spain. The exchanges are 
under the administrative control of the Industrial Adviser’s Depart- 
ment. A Resettlement Office was set up in 1945 to assist, inter alia, 
in the placement of ex-servicemen ; and a Resettlement Advisory 
Committee helps to frame policy in this respect. Registration is 
voluntary, though an attempt has been made to arrange that Govern- 
ment departments fill their labour supply requirements exclusively 
from the exchanges. During the years 1938-1940, the exchanges 
placed 3,810 workers. The following are the most recent figures 
available : 











pose. 
| Quarter ending 
| Sept. 1945 Dec. 1945 | March 1946 June 1946 
Applicants registered 2,148 8,186 2,581 1,944 
Number placed 3 369 130 325 
Number on live register 2 1,000 1,124 902 
(approx.) 























* No figures available. 


(b) West Africa. 

In all four British West African territories—Gambia, Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone—there are employment exchange services 
established by administrative action under the general powers 
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accorded the labour supervision machinery. Moreover, legislation 
has been enacted in all these territories regarding the employment 
of ex-servicemen, including the compulsory registration of employers; 
there are a number of limitations on the direct engagement of 
workers. 


In Gambia, the Government Labour Office in Bathurst acts as 
a placement office. The 1943 Report of the Gambia Labour Depart- 
ment states that “ during the year under review, the Labour Officer 
has issued over 1,000 chits to employers, recommending for em- 
ployment over 2,000 persons. Most of these persons have been 
accepted.” 


In Nigeria the Labour (Wage Fixing and Registration) Ordinance, 
1943, provides for the compulsory registration of employers and of 
industrial workers in areas specified by the Governor by adminis- 
trative Order. Under the Ordinance, the Commissioner of Labour, 
with the approval of the Governor, may make rules: (a) authorising 
the establishment of registration offices to be known as employment 
exchanges, in such places as may be convenient, at which industrial 
workers may attend for registration and make application for 
employment, and to which employers of labour may notify their 
vacancies ; (b) providing for the issue of certificates of registration 
and identity to registered industrial workers and for the particulars 
to be furnished upon registration ; (c) providing for the taking of 
photographs and of the fingerprints of registered industrial workers 
as a means of identity ; (d) regulating or restricting the numbers of 
registered industrial workers employed either generally or in specific 
businesses or undertakings; and (e) prescribing the duties of 
registered persons and others in respect of certificates of registration 
and identity. 

The Employment of Ex-Servicemen Ordinance, 1945, makes 
provision for the establishment of an Advisory Council consisting 
of an independent chairman, a representative of the Armed Forces in 
Nigeria and an indeterminate but equal number of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives to advise the Commissioner of Labour in 
matters relating to employment and training. Provincial Advisory 
Committees are also to be established with power to co-opt employers’ 
and workers’ representatives in equal numbers ; their duties 
are to advise and report on matters submitted to them by the 
Advisory Council or Commissioner of Labour. Provision is also 
made for the vocational training and optional registration of 
ex-servicemen and the compulsory registration of employers of not 
less than ten persons. Such employers are to be required to give 
employment to a prescribed quota of registered ex-servicemen ; only 
these, whether disabled or able-bodied, may be engaged to fill any 
vacancies which may occur until such time as the quota has been 
filled. An employment exchange was opened in the capital, Lagos, 
in December 1943, and an ex-servicemen’s branch employment 
exchange in March 1944. Industrial registration was begun at the 
former date in the Lagos and Colony area. Preparations are being 
made in the Northern and Western Provinces for the setting up of 
employment exchanges, but less progress has been made in the 
Eastern Provinces. The towns of Jos and Kano have been chosen 
provisionally for the establishment of exchanges in the Northern 
Provinces, and Benin, Ibadan and Sapele in the Western Provinces. 
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The principal work of the employment service provided by the 
Department of Labour through the employment exchange and related 
services is placement, the publication of employment and unemploy- 
ment statistics, the resettlement of ex-servicemen, trade testing and 
industrial registration. 

A juvenile employment exchange was also set up in Lagos in 
December 1943. An Advisory Committee for Juvenile Employment 
and After Care (including representatives of missionary societies 
and other educational bodies working in Lagos, employers, trade 
unions, the Department of Education and Government departments) 
was set up shortly before the opening of the juvenile exchange to advise 
the Government on policy. The juvenile employment exchange has 
been assigned the functions of registering unemployed boys and girls 
in Lagos irrespective of their schooling ; operating a vacancy depart- 
ment to find employment for those registered; registering and 
compiling particulars of boys and girls leaving school with Class 
Middle V certificates in all parts of Nigeria (the vacancy department 
is at the disposal of boys and girls in this category) ; operating, under 
the direction of the Appointments Board, the Government scheme 
for recruitment to the Clerical Service ; and maintaining statistics 
connected with juvenile employment. 

During the quarter ending June 1946, there were 1,116 persons 
registered for work with the Lagos Employment Exchange ; 
3,474 renewed their registration and 1,236 vacancies were notified 
to the exchange, of which 718 were filled. Comparable figures for 
the juvenile exchange were 6,394; 299; and 267 respectively. 


In Sierra Leone, an Employment of Ex-Servicemen Ordinance, 
1945, makes provision similar to that of the Nigerian Ordinance. 
During the war, an Essential Work Order was proclaimed, based on the 
United Kingdom Essential Work Orders, with the necessary modi- 
fications. Under the Compulsory Service Ordinance, 1941, as 
amended, all males between 18 and 55 were required to register, 
and an employment exchange was opened in the capital, Freetown, 
in February 1943.1. In December, 1945, a similar exchange was 
established at Bo, its immediate object being to assist in the resettle- 
ment of ex-servicemen in the Protectorate area. Provisional arrange- 
ments have also been made to set up a separate department of the 
Freetown Exchange to deal with juvenile employment and place- 
ment. A trade testing board was set up in February 1944 for the 
assessment of artisans’ skills and the issue of certificates of compe- 
tency to be affixed to registration cards. An Advisory Board for the 
territory as a whole is authorised, to comprise the Commissioner of 
Labour as chairman and such other persons as the Governor may 
appoint. The Sierra Leone registration and employment exchange 
machinery is used primarily for general placement, registration, 
trade-testing and resettlement. The Department of Labour stated 
in 1944 that “the extent to which the employment exchange 
has been resorted to is gratifying, and the most promising 
feature is the variety of occupations covered by the placings in 
employment.” 


? From the outset, the exchange worked in close collaboration with the Central 
Registration Bureau, the records of which provide a check on applicants for employ- 
ment at the exchange. Both are services of the Department of Labour. 
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Subsequent reports of the Department indicate that the exchange 
system is coming to play an increasingly important part in the 
organisation of employment. With the adoption of the Employment 
of Ex-Servicemen Ordinance, a modified restriction has been placed 
on the engagement of workers otherwise than through the employ- 
ment exchanges, as a means of ensuring that employers of ten or 
more persons employ their prescribed quota of ex-servicemen. The 
Ordinance provides that the Commissioner of Labour, with the appro- 
val of the Governor, may make rules (a) authorising the establish- 
ment of employment exchanges, in such places as may be convenient, 
at which workers may attend to make application for employment 
and to which employers may notify their vacancies ; (b) prescribing 
the particulars to be furnished by applicants for employment and 
by employers notifying vacancies and (c) prescribing conditions 
under which applicants and employers respectively may be dealt 
with at employment exchanges. It is further provided that 
employers employing ten or more employees shall not engage or 
seek to engage any industrial worker except by notifying to an 
employment exchange particulars of the vacancy to be filled and by 
engaging an industrial worker submitted by an employment ex- 
change. It has been found that skilled workers make more use of the 
exchanges than unskilled workers ; in 1944, 536 notified vacancies, 
mainly for unskilled workers, could not be filled through the exchange. 
In 1945, there were 9,867 applicants for employment registered 
and 4,869 vacancies notified ; 3,092 persons were placed in employ- 
ment, and at the end of the year there were 3,345 applicants on the 
live register. 


(c) Hast and Central Africa. 


The central feature of employment organisation in the British 
territories in East and Central Africa is the predominance of the 
migrant labour system in the limited wage-earning sector of the 
economy. The engagement arrangements most common are recruit- 
ing through private recruiting agencies and registered recruiters ; 
this is done on a large scale, but is extensively regulated in accordance 
with the provisions of the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Con- 
vention, 1936. In this area, as in other areas where migrant labour 
of the type prevalent in Africa and in parts of the Pacific is employed, 
the establishment of public employment offices is only beginning. 
Northern Rhodesia, Kenya and Tanganyika are the only territories 
which now have such facilities. 


The Northern Rhodesia Labour Department has indicated in 
its 1945 Report some of the limitations of its work in this direction : 


Efforts to establish and maintain labour exchanges in the urban areas continue. 
These exchanges are still of doubtful value and are mainly patronised by bad em- 
ployers and unemployables. Their services to the few justify their retention, but 
unless their use were made compulsory and the habit of wandering from house to 
house in towns in search of work were prohibited, it is unlikely that they would 
prove of any great benefit either to the worker or to the employer. Valuable use 
has, however, been made of them in obtaining employment for discharged soldiers. 


In Kenya, an African Central Employment Bureau was opened 
in the Labour Department, Nairobi, on 1 October 1945. It was set 
up by the Labour Department in collaboration with the Civil 
Reabsorption Board and is intended to help African ex-servicemen 
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in finding employment. Consideration is being given to setting up 
local labour exchanges in the larger towns to assist in placing 
skilled, semi-skilled and domestic workers. 


In Tanganyika, an experimental labour exchange was opened 
at Dar-es-Salaam on 2 July 1945, to enable skilled and semi-skilled 
Africans seeking work to establish contact with potential employers. 
The results of this experiment have justified the establishment of 
similar labour exchanges to cover the whole Territory, and the 
Government of Tanganyika issued in December 1945 a general 
notice relating to the establishment of local labour exchanges. A 
central bureau has been established in Dar-es-Salaam and as trained 
staff becomes available, local exchanges are to be set up at all the 
more important district headquarters. In the first instance, how- 
ever, the opening of these exchanges is to be confined to stations 
where there is a European officer, other than a district commis- 
sioner, to supervise their operations. Approval has been given to 
the introduction of trade testing under the newly-formed training 
department, to evaluate the qualifications of skilled and semi- 
skilled Africans. 


(d) Ceylon. 

An Employment Exchange was set up in Ceylon at the capital, 
Colombo, in 1938 to provide placement facilities for indigenous 
Cingalese workers ; this exchange did not make provision for Indian 
immigrants. Up to 1944, no further exchanges were established, 
but a 1946 report by the United Kingdom Government on the 
application of the Philadelphia Recommendation on Social Policy 
in Dependent Territories indicates that since that date the exchange 
system has been extended to an unspecified number of important 
centres. 

During 1944, the Colombo Exchange received 986 requests for 
workers and placed 1,875 during the same period ; at the end of the 
year, there were 1,053 workers on the live register. Of the total 
placements made during the year, the great majority, 1,471, were 
in Government employment and the next greatest number, 341, 
in semi-Government work. 


(e) Palestine. 

In Palestine, according to the latest information available, no 
public employment exchanges yet exist, though it is a question 
on which action is planned. In 1939 the Jewish Agency established 
a number of joint Jewish labour exchanges in rural areas andin April 
1943 similar exchanges were established in a number of towns. The 
exchanges are administered by workers and supervised by the Jewish 
Agency. The Palestine Labour Department stated in 1944 that 
although the exchanges supplied labour to a fairly large number of 
industrial and business undertakings, including organised Jewish 
industry, they were not officially recognised by employers’ associa- 
tions. The latter claimed that an essential condition for the recog- 
nition and use of the exchanges was the participation of employers 
in their administration. The workers declared their willingness 
to co-operate with employers in the regularisation of the labour 
market provided that an all-embracing collective agreement was 
arrived at between employers and labour. In 1943, the Depariment 
of Labour Bulletin outlined the basic principles for the organisation 
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of a public employment service, referred to the need for organising 
an employment service for Arab workers and expressed the hope 
that ‘‘ the existing Jewish exchanges might willingly submit to such 
modifications as would enable them to be integrated, while preserving 
a good measure of independence, into a country-wide system of 
public exchanges ”. 

In December 1944, approximately 5,000 applicants for employ- 
ment were on the registers of the Joint Jewish Labour Exchanges. 


The Belgian Congo; 


An Administrative Order issued by the Governor-General in 
November 1922, established a general Labour Office at Leopoldville. 
One function assigned the Office was “ the organisation of recruiting 
either directly by the establishment of employment or information 
bureaux or by means of an employment exchange”. The services 
of the Labour Office in this field have been used for the most part by 
the Government departments employing labour. Large scale enter- 
prises, such as the Union miniére, generally undertake their own 
recruiting. 


French Territories 


In French West Africa, the Labour Inspection Office acts as an 
employment exchange for Europeans and indigenous workers. It 
appears that little use is now made of the facilities thus afforded. 
In his annual report for 1944, the Inspector of Labour stated that 
58 Europeans had been placed in employment and 7,120 work-books 
issued to indigenous workers ; the latter figure, however, is not a 
precise indication of the placements effected. The trade council 
of indigenous labour unions—the Union des syndicats et associations 
professionnels de la circonscription de Dakar et Dépendances, which 
works in collaboration with the Labour Inspection Office, main- 
tains an extensively utilised employment service for indigenous 
workers. 

A Decree of 4 December 1939 extended to Martinique, Guade- 
loupe and French Guiana the provisions of the Metropolitan Labour 
Code in regard to employment exchanges, with certain modifications 
to suit local conditions. In Martinique an executive Order of 
19 January 1937 created a municipal employment exchange at 
Laurentin and a similar exchange was set up at Fort-de-France 
by an Order of 20 March 1938. 


In Indo-China, employment exchanges were set up in commercial 
centres of Saigon and Hanoi by an Order of 6 November 1929. A 
public employment exchange was set up in Pnom-Penh by an 
Order of 22 April 1937. 


The Netherlands East Indies 


Under a Government Decree of 1928, the head of the Netherlands 
East Indies Labour Office was authorised to set aside funds for the 
establishment of public employment offices. Offices were set up 
in Batavia, Bandoeng, Djokjakarta, Soerabaja and Malang ; smaller 
offices were set up in five other districts. Eleven placement centres 
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in other areas were organised by the Netherlands East Indies Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Unemployment, working in collaboration 
with the Labour Office. The supervision and co-ordination of the 
work of these offices was centralised after 1931 in a Central Employ- 
ment Office under the jurisdiction of the Labour Office. 

The employment service was used principally by European 
employees and the upper strata of Chinese and Indonesians. All 
aspects of its operation were voluntary ; its use was never extensive 
and its work was principally confined to urban centres. In 1934, 
the total number of persons registered as unemployed at the Office 
was slightly under 40,000. 


United States Territories 


In the Virgin Islands, no specialised labour supervision services 
exist, such services being provided as part of the general duties of 
the Department of Public Welfare. During the second World War, 
this department acted as a simple placement service in connection 
with the defence projects undertaken in the Islands ; in peacetime, 
it is questioned whether the very small area of the territory necessi- 
tates any more specialised arrangements. 

Law No. 16 of 1923 makes provision for the establishment of 
employment exchanges in Puerto Rico. The Employment Service 
of the Insular Department of Labour has as its principal functions 
the registration, classification and placement of applicants for 
employment. The Service maintains unemployment registration 
centres in most of the urban centres of Puerto Rico, and a branch 
is maintained in New York to assist in the placement of Puerto Ricans 
there. In addition to its normal work, additional responsibilities of 
a varied character were discharged by the Employment Service 
during the war. It co-operated with personnel offices of the Federal 
Government in activities such as obtaining workers for defence 
works in French Guiana, the Virgin Islands, naval and military 
bases and camps on the island, and war industries in the United 
States, its work being closely co-ordinated with that of the War 
Emergency Program. The Service provides statistics on unemploy- 
ment for the Insular Office of Statistics, and has also provided inform- 
ation for United States business firms considering the establishment 
of industries in the island. In Puerto Rico it directly placed 5,574 
registrants during the years 1940-1944 and the New York branch 
placed 3,751 during 1940-1942. 


Hawaii has been regarded as a part of the United States so far 
as the employment service administration is concerned. The United 
States Employment Service was therefore in charge of employment 
work during the war period when the Employment Service was 
removed from State and Territorial jurisdiction. The number of 
placements made by the United States Employment Service in 
Hawaii from January to March 1945 was 3,640. 


THE UNITED STATES 


The change-over of the United States Employment Service from 
the wartime Federal operation to the Federal-State operation now 
prescribed by Federal statute has entailed a number of important 


3 
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administrative changes and a restatement of the policies of the 
service. A Regulation governing the co-operation of the United 
States Employment Service and the States in establishing and 
maintaining a national system of public employment offices was 
issued on 25 September 1946 ; and on the same date, the Director 
of the United States Employment Service promulgated the state- 
ment of policies of the Service. 


Federal-State Administrative Co-operation 


The regulations governing Federal-State co-operation in employ- 
ment service organisation are concerned primarily with the standards 
which each State employment service must meet. In order to qualify 
for financial and other benefits provided under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, each State must submit a detailed plan of its operations under 
the Act for the approval of the Federal Employment Service and 
the Secretary of Labor. 


Duties of the State Employment Service. 


Each State agency is required to maintain a free employment 
service for the purpose of helping employers to find the required 
number of qualified workers, and helping workers to find suitable 
jobs most advantageous to them. Each State agency is to be 
administered by a director and to be assisted by a State advisory 
council of the representative character provided for in the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933.1 It must maintain local employment offices 
of the number, size and location found necessary in view of the 
State’s population and industrial distribution, and local advisory 
councils are to be set up and composed in the manner deemed 
necessary by the State agency. Personnel must be recruited and 
promoted in accordance with a prescribed merit system. The 
United States Employment Service Manual is to serve as a com- 
prehensive guide for State operations. 

The circumstances are specified in which workers may be referred 
to a position (a) which is vacant because of a labour dispute or 
(b) the filling of which will aid directly or indirectly in filling a 
= vacant because of a labour dispute or which is an issue in a 
abour dispute.? Each State agency is required to maintain an 
adequate system for the inter-State recruitment and transfer of 
workers, particularly in a single labour market area covering two 
or more States, and to co-operate with the U.S. Employment 
Service and other State services concerned for the purpose of inter- 
area placements. It must maintain an adequate local office advisory 
service for ex-service personnel and other applicants of employable 
age and also provide such special services as may be necessary for 
assisting handicapped ex-servicemen and other applicants to find 
suitable work.* 

In addition, each State employment service agency is required 
to maintain an occupational analysis and industrial service (and 





1 These councils include men and women, representing employers and workers 
in equal numbers, and the public. 

2 See below, p. 386. 

* The maintenance of effective placement and advisory services for ex-service- 
men is ———. stressed ; details of the State agencies’ obligations in this respect 
are included 


in the Regulation. 
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to co-operate with the U.S. Employment Service in its develop- 
ment) as a means of helping to solve problems connected with the 
recruitment, placement, transfer and promotion of workers and 
the most effective use of the workers’ skills. It must also maintain 
effective labour market information services and appropriate 
facilities for co-operating with the Federal authorities in employ- 
ment market studies and reports. Each agency is required to 
co-operate with other agencies and organisations concerned with 
employment problems in developing plans for increasing job 
opportunities and stabilising employment. So far as unemployment 
insurance work is concerned, claims for unemployment benefit, but 
not decisions on claims, are stated to be “ activities which are 
closely related to, and do not impede the proper and efficient 
administration of, employment service activities ”, and local employ- 
ment office personnel may assist in the performance of claims 
activities for limited periods of time and if this work does not 
impede the proper performance of employment service tasks.' 


Policies of the U.S. Employment Service 


At the same time as the regulations concerning the employment 
service organisation were issued, the Director of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service issued a statement of the policies to be followed by 
the service and its affiliated State agencies. These policies relate 
to placement, including inter-area placement; advisory service ; 
service to ex-servicemen, youth, the handicapped, and minority 
groups; labour market information; occupational testing and 
industrial services ; employment service participation in community 
activities ; rural industries and migrant workers ; foreign workers ; 
employer relations ; and information services. 

So far as the placement of workers is concerned, it is the policy 
of the Service : 


(a) to accept an application from any applicant legally qualified 
to work, without regard to his place of residence, current employ- 
ment status, or occupational qualifications ; 

(b) to obtain from an applicant only the information necessary 
to determine his qualifications for employment and facilitate his 
placement in a job, except that information concerning race will 
be obtained for reporting purposes ; 

(ec) to classify an applicant in terms of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles on the basis of an evaluation of all his occupational 
qualifications as shown by work experience, training, and personal 
characteristics ; 

(d) to give priority to qualified ex-servicemen, disabled ex- 
servicemen receiving first priority ; 

(e) to extend no preference to any applicant or group of appli- 
cants except in accordance with legal requirements ; 





1 UnITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF LABor : Regulation 
verning Federal-State Co-operation in Employment Service Organisation : 
S. Code of Federal Regulations, Title 29 (Labor), Ch. I. (Federal Register, 3 Oct. 

1946, pp. 11273 ef seq.) 
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(f) to ensure so far as practicable that workers are placed on 
jobs which utilise their highest skills ; 


(g) to ensure in so far as practicable that applicants suitably 
qualified for job openings are referred to employers ; 


(h) to take no action as a result of which a charge would be 
payable either by the worker or by the employer for filling the job ; 


(i) to take no action which will aid directly or indirectly in 
filling a job (1) which is vacant because the former occupant is 
on strike or is being locked out in the course of a labour dispute, 
or (2) the filling of which is an issue in a labour dispute (but, with 
the exception of these two cases, an individual may be referred 
to a place of employment in which a labour dispute exists provided 
he is given written notice of the dispute at the time); 


(j) to refer no applicant to a position where the services to 
be performed or the terms or conditions of employment are contrary 
to federal, State, or local law ; 


(kK) to recruit no workers for employment if the wages, hours, 
or other conditions of work offered are substantially less favorable 
to the individual than those prevailing for similar work in the 
locality ; 

(l) to give equitable consideration on the basis of qualifications, 
as far as is practicable, to all applicants who have indicated their 
availability for employment, without regard to their presence in 
the office at the time of selection. 


Moreover, it is the policy of the Employment Service to facilitate 
geographical, occupational and industrial mobility of labour, when 
this is found necessary. The Service is pledged to recruit workers 
locally so far as practicable but to engage in inter-area recruitment 
where this source is not sufficient, provided that at least minimum 
compensation is specified. It must also work out special arrange- 
ments to promote inter-area and inter-State recruitment called for 
by local employment market conditions. 

The statement of policy with regard to employment counselling is 
of considerable interest. Such counselling is to be provided “ to any 
applicant of employable age who requires and wishes such assistance 
in becoming vocationally adjusted ” and to be limited to the provision 
of information and help needed by the applicant to enable him 
to make a sound vocational plan. Information concerning the 
applicant’s interests and abilities is to be procured for this purpose ; 
but tests and other devices for the measurement of aptitude and 
interests are to be used only when developed or approved by the 
Employment Service; and information concerning training or 
other services for which fees are charged is only to be provided 
when the applicant understands that this information does not 
constitute a recommendation. The Employment Service is required 
to co-operate with schools and other institutions and agencies to 
prevent duplication of guidance activities, to promote the develop- 
ment and best use of guidance facilities and methods, to obtain 
and provide information needed in employment counselling, and 
to provide appropriate methods for referring applicants from one 
agency to another. 
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Special Groups. 


Ex-servicemen. The policies of the Employment Service relating 
to special groups in the labour force are also set forth. So far as 
ex-servicemen are concerned, the general principle of action is to 
supply wholly adequate counselling and placement services, utilising 
so far as possible the general employment service facilities in such 
manner as to enlarge employment opportunities. Priority is given 
to qualified ex-servicemen, with first priority to the disabled ; 
the latter receive, in addition, preferential treatment in all local 
office services. The employment service is to provide registration 
and advisory services at military hospitals and general assistance 
at military separation centres. It is pledged to co-operate in 
establishing local ex-servicemen’s advisory centres, to provide 
information to ex-servicemen concerning benefits and services 
available to them, to co-operate with employers in setting up sound 
on-the-job training programmes?, and to enlist the support of 
ex-servicemen’s organisations in promoting programmes for employ- 
ment and vocational adjustment. 


Youth. So far as young persons are concerned, it is the policy 
of the Employment Service to facilitate their employment by 
promoting acceptance of young workers by employers on the basis 
of their qualifications, to refer such workers to jobs not injurious 
to health and welfare and as far as practicable offering opportunity 
for advancement, and to co-operate with schools, training agencies 
and other groups to develop access to employment for young workers. 


Handicapped workers. The Employment Service is pledged to 
provide for handicapped workers such selective placement services 
as are needed to promote equal employment opportunity at equal 
wages for handicapped persons in competition with other groups. 
To carry out this principle, the Service is to determine the occup- 
ational qualifications and capacities of handicapped applicants, 
obtaining only such information about disabilities as is relevant 
for counselling and placement purposes?, to refer handicapped appli- 
cants to jobs suited to their capacities and not of a nature to aggra- 
vate their disabilities or endanger other persons, and to conduct 
educational programmes with employers, trade unions and the 
public for promoting job opportunities for the handicapped. 


Minority groups. The policy of the Employment Service in 
regard to minority groups is to promote job opportunities for all 
on the basis of skill, ability and qualifications and to make a con- 
tinuous and positive effort to ensure that employers’ hiring specific- 
ations are based exclusively on such job performance factors. 


Migrant workers. The Employment Service is pledged to provide 
facilities for meeting the needs of rural industries, and where necessary 





1 Such 
need for skit rkers and take into account the long-term occupational oppor- 
tunity for the trainee. The Employment Service is also pledged to co-operate in 
making available technical and statistical data useful for planning and controlling 
on-the-job training. 

* Although services are to be provided without requiring a medical certificate, 
the assistance of the medical profession is to be sought in appraising the physical 
capacities of applicants when necessary for providing effective service. 


a must be justified by the employers’ actual or prospective 
wo 
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to provide special programmes for recruiting and moving migrant 
workers to successive job opportunities. The Service is likewise 
to encourage employers to arrange, in respect of migrant workers, 
for transport, medical examination, housing and subsistence en 
route to and returning from employment. Farm placement 
activities are, however, to be provided only under the provisions 
of an agreement made with the State Agricultural Extension Service 
and approved by the Employment Service. 


Foreign workers. Foreign workers are to be brought into the 
United States only under an agreement or arrangements made 
between the Employment Service and a foreign Government. 
Foreign workers brought in for agricultural employment by the 
Department of Agriculture will not be referred to non-agricultural 
employment except in accordance with procedures established by 
the Employment Service. 


The policy of the Service is to promote full use of its facilities by 
employers and to serve all employers on an equitable basis. It is to 
remain impartial in labour disputes and to give information to 
employers concerning employment market legislation without 
attempting to interpret the laws in question. The Service is likewise 
pledged to keep the general public fully informed of employment 
office operations and services and to advise workers, employers 
and the public concerning employment conditions and trends. 

The Employment Service is also pledged to collect and analyse 
labour market information, maintaining uniformity and compar- 
ability in the reporting of the data, and to make this information 
available to the public and to interested Government agencies. 
Occupational analysis, particularly aimed at employment stabilis- 
ation, is stressed as a part of the provision of industrial services, 
and it is the Service’s policy to promote research on materials and 
methods in this field, but to offer only such techniques as have been 
developed or recommended by the Service. 

Finally, the Service will co-operate and participate in community 
employment planning and organisation, making its resources avail- 
able to public and private non-profitmaking bodies for the purpose 
of reaching objectives related to the placement and vocational 
adjustment of workers or potential workers.* 


AUSTRIA 


The general structure of the pre-war Austrian employment 
service has been retained by the Allied Control Council ; the existing 
system of labour offices has been continued and the functions of 
these offices extended. 


Labour Offices 


This structure was based on the Federal Act of 30 March 1935, 
concerning social insurance in industry, which made the local and 





1 UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: Statement 
of FS a * the U.S. Employment Service (Federal Register,°3 Oct. 1946, pp- 
11278 et seq. 
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provincial labour offices established by the Federal Minister of 
Social Administration responsible for the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment exchanges. 


Administration. 


At the seat of each labour office, employment exchange com- 
mittees were set up consisting of representatives of employers and 
employees in equal numbers, appointed by the manager of the 
provincial labour office on the recommendation of the representative 
bodies concerned. The managers of the local labour offices, who 
were appointed by the Minister, were to act as chairmen of these 
committees, and consult them on all questions of principle relating 
to employment exchange work in their area. 

The provincial labour offices were directed by a manager and a 
managing committee similarly selected by the Minister of Social 
Administration. The duties of the managing committees were as 
follows: the issue of detailed provisions in connection with the 
administration of unemployment insurance and the granting of 
emergency relief ; the drawing up of principles for the employment 
exchange work of the local labour office within the limits of the 
regulations issued by the Minister of Social Administration ; 
decisions involving questions of principle relating to vocational 
guidance, the applied psychology service, further education and 
retraining ; decisions relating to grants of unemployment benefit 
and emergency relief ; decisions on appeals against the action of the 
local labour offices in matters relating to placements ; the statement 
of their views on the establishment of employment agencies carried 
on for profit ; and decisions as to whether unemployment is the direct 
consequence of a strike or a lockout. 

Since paragraph 4 of Allied Council Policy states that “ the 
Austrian Labour Offices are recognised as the source of labour 
supply and will be used for all military and civilian employment ™?, 
it may be assumed that the basic provisions of the Act of 1935 
in respect of employment service organisation remain in force 
in the four occupation zones. Similarly, the Compulsory Labour 
Service Law, which was adopted by the Austrian Parliament in 
1946 on the recommendation of the Quadripartite Commission, 
and the list of priorities drawn up in December 1945 by the Austrian 
Minister of Social Administration to guide the labour offices in their 
placement work (see below) apply throughout the country. So far 
as the actual work of the labour offices is concerned, little information 
is available at present. The data given below refer to the United 
States zone, but may be considered to apply to some extent in 
the other occupation zones. 


Functions. 


Under the Act of 1935, the duties of the labour offices included 
placement in employment, the administration of unemployment 
nsurance and emergency relief, the allocation of the unemployed 
to works carried out with public money, and the direction of unem- 





_ * Mivrrary GOVERNMENT, AustTRIA : Report of the United States Commissioner, 
No. 1, Nov. 1945, p. 140. 
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ployed persons lacking sufficient skill in their own or another suitable 
occupation to a retraining or continued training course. They paid 
all or part of the travelling expenses to the place of employment 
of unemployed persons who accepted employment elsewhere than 
at their previous place of employment, in so far as these expenses 
were not paid by the employer. The provincial labour offices could 
also provide the necessary working clothes and equipment for 
unemployed persons or grant them benefit in some other form if 
this facilitated their taking up employment. Under the National- 
Socialist régime, the employment service became the instrument 
of the German manpower policy. * 

Since the end of the war, the labour offices, in addition to exercis- 
ing more normal placement functions, have been made responsible 
for the registration of all workers and the administration of com- 
pulsory labour service by a law which came into force in April 1946. 
They have been directed to take every precaution to assign workers 
only to work of crucial importance. Appeals boards, consisting of 
workers and employers, are provided. When placing workers in 
employment, the our offices must be guided by the list of prio- 
rities drawn up in December 1945 by the Austrian Minister of Social 
Administration. The list specifies, among other things, that the 
labour requirements of the Military Forces of the Occupying Powers 
have a priority over all other requests and then sets out non-military 
requirements in order of urgency. 

In the United States zone, the labour offices co-operate with 
the Minister of Social Administration in the organisation of voca- 
tional training facilities and in referring workers for training or 
retraining in the occupations in which the country is experiencing 
a shortage of manpower, in particular in the building industry. 
They also make a special effort to place war-disabled persons in 
jobs considered particularly suitable for them, and are primarily 
responsible for reintegrating returned prisoners of war into the labour 
force. The labour offices are also responsible for the placement of 
displaced persons and for helping to meet the problems (language 
barriers, lack of necessary skills, reluctance of displaced persons to 
work under Austrian supervision, etc.) connected with their 
employment. 


Use of the Service 


The Compulsory Labour Service Law provides that former mem- 
bers of the National-Socialist party, unemployed workers, and 
workers under 30 years of age may be placed in essential work in 
agriculture, food processing and reconstruction. However, women 
and workers in establishments employing three persons or less are 
exempted, and fully employed persons may not, as a rule, be 
directed to work in an occupation other than their own. Workers 
called upon to perform compulsory labour service may appeal to 
the joint appeals boards set up at the seat of the labour offices. 
Workers mobilised for compulsory labour service receive from the 
labour office a separate household allowance if they have to main- 
tain separate quarters owing to the location of their new employ- 
ment, a travel payment for their initial transportation, and an 





1 Cf. Employment Service Organisation, op. cit., Appendix, pp. 278-284. 
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equalisation allowance where earnings in the new employment are 
lower than in the previous employment. In addition, their vacation 
rights and social insurance status are safeguarded. Under the 
Labour Service Law all workers, whether employed or unemployed, 
must be registered at the labour offices. The policy so far has been 
to avoid making much use of the draft provisions of the Law, except 
in respect of persons available for and able to work who have not 
reported to the labour offices. It is considered that the efficiency 
of the workers will be greater if they come forward for employment 
voluntarily.* 


CHINA 


In China, the Ministry of Social Affairs has promulgated provi- 
sional regulations governing the promotion of employment service. 

Under these provisional regulations, which aim at “ solving the 
post-war unemployment problem, adjusting the supply and demand 
of services in various places, stabilising social order, co-ordinating 
with the reconversion plan and helping national economic construc- 
tion ”, provinces and municipalities are urged to intensify their 
work in promoting the establishment of employment service. 

The provinces and municipalities are required to supervise and 
improve existing employment agencies; to set up within their 
administrative district an efficient employment service to serve as a 
model ; and to extend the system of establishments so as to cover the 
suburbs as well as large cities. 

Special personnel are to be given the task of promoting the service. 
At least one employment service agency is to be established within 
twelve months in each administrative district, each agency being in 
principle independent. Existing agencies are to be strengthened and 
their staffs increased. The expenditure of the independent agencies 
thus set up is to be included in the annual budget of the province 
or municipality. 

The provinces and municipalities are to urge labour unions, 
chambers of commerce, social services, professional organisations 
and other organs to establish employment services. Before the end 
of 1947 independent or attached employment service agencies are 
to be established as widely as possible. 

The original public and private employment service establish- 
ments and the old-style employment services are to be registered, 
with a view to improving them, with the Ministry of Social Affairs 
before the end of the current year together with their names, locality, 
sponsors, date of establishment, names of responsible persons, 
number of present staff, amount of annual expenses, sources of 
expenses, kind of employment service dealt with, and the number 
of successful placements made since they were established. 

To encourage and develop the system of private employment 
service establishments, the province or municipality is to set aside 
funds for subsidies and cash awards, the granting of which is to be 
fixed by regulations which are to be filed with the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. Large establishments with a good record of efficiency may 
apply to the Ministry for subsidy. 





1 Selected official references : Federal Act respecting social insurance in industry, 
30 Mar. 1935, paras. 299-317 ; Mrurrary GOVERNMENT, AusTRIA: Report of 
United States Commissioner, Nos. 1-10, Nov. 1945-Aug. 1946. 
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The province or municipality is required to report to the Ministry 
of Social Affairs before September 30 the figures concerning persons 
registered with, services rendered by, and successful emplacements 
effected through, all public and private employment services; a 
progress report is also to be submitted to the Ministry from time to 
time. A working plan for 1947 and the progress to be expected in 
enforcement is to be drawn up and submitted to the Ministry for 
approval before November 15. ? 


POLAND 


The report of the Government on measures taken to apply the . 
Unemployment Convention, 1919, during the 1945-1946 year states 
that the network of employment offices and branch offices has been 
considerably expanded. In September 1946, 260 offices were func- 
tioning under the supervision of the autonomous local authorities. 
Control of placement activities has not yet been transferred to the 
trade unions, though this is still contemplated. 

During the 1945-1946 period, 741,022 applicants for work were 
registered with the public employment offices, 669,382 vacancies 
were notified, and 516,486 placements were effected. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


The present organisational structure of the employment service 
in Yugoslavia dates from a Decree of 18 April 1946 which abolished 
the existing structure and handed over employment service work to 
the Central Committee of the united trade unions of workers and 
salaried employees. 

Before the second World War, the employment service was based 
on an Order of 26 November 1927, as amended by an Order of 19 April 
1932. In accordance with this Order, the service consisted of a central 
directorate and office at Belgrade, employment offices at the head- 
quarters of the chambers of labour, and branch offices in the areas 
of the individual chambers of labour and in the more important 
economic centres. The general duties of the employment service 
were to adjust labour supply and demand, to serve as a labour 
clearance network, to analyse the employment market and organise 
the service to meet specific needs, to compile statistics, to protect 
nationals working abroad, and to keep in touch with the International 
Labour Office. The service worked as a part of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, and at each level representative management committees 
were set up as administrative authorities to control and supervise 
the work of the various offices. During the war, the employment 
service had a chequered history, with its general structure maintained 
(under a law of 18 February 1942) but with its policies and personnel 
closely affected by the changing military and political situation. 

After the war, as a part of reconstruction policy, the Decree of 
18 April 1946 abolished the central directorate and the network of 





1 The text of the regulations was received with the report of October 1946 of 
the China Branch Office of the I.L.O. The date of the regulations was not supplied. 
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employment offices and authorised the Central Committee of the 
united trade unions of workers and salaried employees to undertake 
employment service work. 


Present Structure of the Service. 


A Regulation of 24 June 1946, promulgated by the Central Com- 
mittee, lays down the organisational structure. It specifies that the 
employment service, in the performance of its tasks, shall co-operate 
with the Federal Minister of Labour and with the Ministers of 
Labour of the peoples’ republics and that it shall carry on its work 
in accordance with the directives and orders of the Central Com- 
mittee. The Committee will exercise its supervision over placement 
work through committees in each republic, or regional committees 
and local and cantonal committees, and in addition, through trade 
union branches and workers’ delegates in the various plants and 
institutions. The Regulation establishes the budget of the employ- 
ment service (which is nationally financed) and provides that the 
budget shall be approved by the trade union Central Committee. 

Immediate supervision of the employment service work is as- 
signed to the executive committee of the Central Committee and at 
the regional level to the executive committee of the general assembly 
of the republic or region. At the local level, supervision and financial 
control of the auxiliary placement work are exercised by the financial 
control service of the trade union body concerned. 


Functions. 


The Central Committee’s placement functions are to tind workers 
for jobs and to find jobs for workers, to accelerate the placement 
of workers and salaried employees, and to redistribute the country’s 
labour force among the various branches of economic activity in 
conformity with the needs of the national economic plan. In parti- 
cular, the employment service is assigned the task of keeping a 
register of unemployed workers, a register of labour requirements 
in the various branches of activity within the framework of the 
national economic plan, a register of employed workers in each type 
of activity, and a register of juveniles (including apprentices) ; 
ensuring vocational guidance and placement aimed at developing 
skilled workers ; diverting unemployed workers into the different 
branches of economic activity in accordance with the national 
economic plan ; collecting information and making available statistics 
concerning employment service operations ; and carrying out any 
other tasks in the placement field which may be assigned to it. 

As a means of facilitating the placement of unemployed persons 
and the redistribution of employed workers, the employment offices 
may subsidise the establishment of overnight hostels, kitchens and 
bathing facilities and assist any initiative taken in this direction 
by other public authorities, and, in addition, may, with the approval 
of the Central Committee, set up temporary or permanent workers’ 
housing. 

The republican or regional committees of the united trade 
unions are responsible for centralising monthly statistical reports 
on employment service work in their areas and for forwarding them 
to the central directorate and also to the Minister of Labour of the 
republic concerned. On this basis, the Central Committee prepares 
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a general report on employment service operations in the country 
as a whole and submits it to the Federal Ministry of Labour. The 
Committee may specify that the local employment organs should 
send in daily returns on unemployment and job vacancies with 
a view to organising clearance aimed at more speedy and effective 
placement work. Detailed provisions on the informational work 
of the service are to be laid down by the Central Committee in agree- 
ment with the Federal Planning Committee (Central Statistical 
Office). 

The employment service exerts a certain control over the re- 
employment of the unemployed in the sense that if an unemployed 
worker refuses, without good reason, to accept employment offered 
to him by an employment office, his right to benefit may be sus- 
pended for a period of not more than 12 months. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN DENMARK AND SWEDEN 
CONCERNING PLACEMENT OF MANPOWER 


A Convention concerning placement of manpower was concluded 
between Denmark and Sweden on 18 November 1946 and was 
ratified by Denmark on 23 December 1946. The Convention was 
based on the draft Convention adopted at a meeting of the Ministers 
of Social Affairs of the Northern European countries held in Copen- 
hagen from 10 to 12 September 1945, which was ratified by Sweden 
on 19 December 1945. The Convention came into force on 1 January 
1947. 

The purpose of the Convention is “to establish a framework 
for the transfer of unemployed labour between the Northern coun- 
tries ”. A joint committee is appointed, on which the central employ- 
ment service authorities of each of the Northern countries is repre- 
sented, to study the employment situation in the individual coun- 
tries, and provision is made whereby the central employment 
service authority of one country may address a request to the 
corresponding authority in the other country concerning the transfer 
of suitable workers ; it is then the duty of the authority receiving 
the request to co-operate in investigating the possibility of effecting 
the transfer. Further, an unemployed worker may apply, through 
the central employment service of his own country, for employ- 
ment in the other country ; it is the duty of the service to forward 
to the central employment service of the country concerned such 
— as is necessary to find suitable employment for the 
worker. 





1 Official sources : 


Order respecting the organisation of the employment exchange system, direct 
relief for unemployed workers and the rey & loans for the building of workers’ 
a. Dated 26 Nov. 1927. Cf. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1927, S.C.S.2. 

er to amend and supplement the Order of 26 Nov. 1927, respecting the 
organisation of the — exchange system. Dated 19 Apr. 1932. Cf. I.L.O. : 
Legislative Series, 1932, Yug. 1. 

Decree of 18 Apr. 1946, abolishing the chambers of labour, the central direc- 
torate of placement and the public employment offices. 

Regulation of 24 June 1946 relating to employment service organisation. 
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With a view to introducing increased reciprocity and uniformity 
within the Northern social insurance systems and other social 
legislation, a permanent committee is to be set up, on which each 
of the countries will be represented, to study the question of amend- 
ments or additions to the social legislation and administrative 
practice of the Northern countries. 


The Franco-Italian Migration 
Agreements 


In the report recently published in the Review of the first meeting 
of the Permanent Migration Committee of the International Labour 
Organisation, reference was made to bilateral agreements concluded 
by certain European countries for the transfer of workers. + The follow- 
ing report shows the difficulties that arose in putting into effect one 
of these agreements, between France and Italy, and the solutions finally 
adopted to promote migration in the economic interests of the two 
countries, whilst protecting the interests of migrant workers. 


In Western Europe there are two countries which have both 
suffered from the war and are now facing similar economic diffi- 
culties, but which are nevertheless in diametrically opposite posi- 
tions from the point of view of manpower. 

Italy is undergoing an unprecedented unemployment crisis. The 
number of unemployed is officially estimated at more than two 
million. Workers of all ages and occupations are fruitlessly searching 
for employment, and the Government, in order to mitigate the effects 
of this crisis, has had to open public works programmes, which in 
Rome alone were occupying 35,000 persons at the end of 1946. In 
addition, Italy’s high birth-rate, which gives her an annual excess 
of 400,000 births, gives this problem a permanent character and calls 
for more drastic solutions than the mere resumption of economic 
activity. Emigration is indispensable. 

France, on the other hand, is suffering the effects of an acute 
shortage of manpower. The war cost her 600,000 dead ; the demo- 
graphic situation involves a deficit on the same scale and more 
than 200,000 foreign workers left French territory during the course 
of hostilities. In order to realise the aims of the modernisation and 
re-equipment plan it will be necessary to recruit a million new 
workers ; and though a part of this manpower can be obtained 
through better utilisation of the national resources, it is none the 
less necessary to call upon immigration. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 100. 
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To this natural pressure from one country towards the other 
created by the difference in demographic levels must be added 
several other contributing factors. The geographical vicinity of 
the two countries facilitates communications and allows of an 
easy solution of the problem of transport which, in the case of 
other countries, today presents an insurmountable obstacle. More- 
over climate and living conditions are not appreciably different, 
and Italian migration into France had been a normal feature of 
the past. Italian migrants, even today, represent 28 per cent. 
of France’s foreign working population, and compact Italian groups 
are settled in the Paris region, on the Céte d’Azur and even in the 
Lorraine iron mines. 

This group of factors made it inevitable, in the post-war period, 
that there should be a resumption of the migratory movement from 
Italy into France. It was, however, necessary to organise this 
movement, in the interests of the two countries and of the workers 
themselves. 

This was the object of the two Franco-Italian Agreements con- 
cluded on 22 February and 24 November 1946. 


The First Agreement 


The first Agreement, concluded in Rome on 22 February 1946, 
was confined to the recruitment of 20,000 Italian workers for French 
coal mines ; its arrangements provided for the organisation of recruit- 
ment and the technical selection of migrants. In addition, the letter 
of 29 April 1946 in which the French Government informed the 


Italian Government of its agreement to the entry into force of the 
arrangements specified the conditions under which workers might 
transfer a part of their wages to their country of origin, and be 
entitled to family allowances. Recruitment was undertaken by the 
Italian authorities and the French National Immigration Office, 
which has the monopoly of recruiting foreigners and bringing them 
into France. The centre to be set up for this purpose might be 
under sole Italian management or under joint management; in 
either case, each of the parties was to have equal inspection rights 
regarding the organisation and functioning of the Centres. The 
French Immigration Office was authorised to set up on Italian 
territory a special collection centre to which the recruited workers 
should be directed. 

Technical selection, carried out jointly by the competent authori- 
ties of both countries, was primarily concerned with the age and 
physical capacities of the workers. There was, in fact, no question 
of attempting to find real professional miners; such specialised 
workers do not exist in Italy, whose mineral resources are small. 
It was considered sufficient to ensure that migrants were of 
suitable age, in principle not more than 35 years, and that their 
state of health should allow them to stand up to the heavy work 
underground. A special clause of the Agreement also provided 
that in case any workers so selected should nevertheless prove to 
be unfit for such work after their arrival in France, they would be 
authorised, except in cases of fraud, to take up other work. 

Questions of transfer of savings and of payment of family allow- 
ances gave rise to more serious difficulties ; financial difficulties in 
the case of transfer of wages, owing to the monetary and economic 
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situation of the two countries, and difficulties of principle in the 
matter of family allowances, which by French legislation are reserved 
for families whose children are living in the national territory. 
Means of agreement were nevertheless found. 

Italian workers brought in by virtue of this arrangement were 
authorised to pay their savings into a special account, to be kept 
in French francs, known as the “ Bank for Italian Workers in 
France ”, opened by the Banque de France in the name of the Italian 
Exchange Office. This principle was nevertheless subject to two 
important limitations. In the first place, total payments were 
limited to a monthly figure of 1,500 francs for unmarried workers, 
2,000 francs for married workers without children, 2,500 francs for 
married workers with one to three children, and 3,000 frances for 
married workers with more than three children. Secondly, the account 
could only be used for payments to be made in France, in particular 
for the import of French goods into Italy over and above the quan- 
tities provided for by the commercial agreement in force, for which 
goods the French Government undertook to issue the necessary 
export licences. 

Workers who had been obliged to leave their families in Italy, 
owing to the impossibility of finding housing in France, were 
entitled to family allowances as soon as they arrived in France ; 
but the exercise of this right, too, was limited. The whole amount 
of the family allowances had to be paid into a special account opened 
by the competent funds and temporarily blocked. It was provided 
that as soon as it became possible to settle the families in France, 
the Italian authorities would be officially advised and the necessary 
measures would be taken to arrange for their transfer. As soon 
as the families arrived on French territory, the sums blocked in 
the form of family allowances would be paid to the employer. If, 
on the other hand, within the space of four months following the 
official notification provided for above, the family had still not 
been transferred, all rights to family allowances would, except 
in cases of force majeure, be forfeited. 

These provisions as a whole constituted a noteworthy attempt 
to settle the difficulties inherent in organising the migration of 
workers, and were able to reconcile the opposing interests. Their 
application proved, however, to be ineffective; by the month of 
November 1946, only 4,000 Italian miners had been recruited for 
the French mines, while clandestine crossings of the frontier had 
increased and more than 10,000 Italians had crossed into French 
territory on their own, without proper authorisation. 


Reasons for Failure. 


The application of the Agreement had been obstructed by a 
variety of factors. 

In the same way that France was short of manpower, Italy had 
an urgent need of raw materials and, in particular, of coal. Other 
countries, such as Belgium, offered to supply Italy with a certain 
quantity of fuel in exchange for workers! ; it was only to be expected 
that the first volunteers for mine work should be directed by prefer- 
ence to these countries, and this is in fact what happened. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 100. 
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‘On the other hand, the advantages conceded by France in the 
matter of transferring wages and family allowances proved, in the 
event, to be inadequate and even unworkable. What drove the 
Italian worker to migrate was the necessity of providing for the 
needs of his family in the immediate present; the prospect of 
enjoying, in the future, a more or less considerable sum in the form 
of family allowances could not, from his point of view, make up for 
the obligation imposed upon him of leaving his family temporarily 
without support. 

As for the machinery set up for arranging for the transfer of 
wages, this had two weaknesses. The application of the scheme 
called for technical operations requiring a certain period of time ; in 
practice, several months passed before the workers’ first savings 
could in fact be paid to his family, and this had the result of creating 
in the recruitment areas an unfavourable atmosphere regarding 
migration into France. In addition, the French funds available 
to the Italian Government had to be used for the purchase of goods 
over and above the quantities provided for by the Franco-Italian 
commercial agreement ; and the economic situation of France did 
not in practice allow the export to Italy of larger quantities of goods 
than those laid down by this agreement. 

If to these factors of a technical nature are added the unavoidable 
effects of the political situation during 1946, it can easily be under- 
stood that new negotiations had to be entered into in order to find 
the way to a new agreement both wider in scope and closer to the 
realities of the situation. 


The Agreement of 24 November 1946 


Negotiations began in Rome on 19 November 1946. They 
proceeded rapidly, and on 24 November the French and Italian 
representatives officially initialled the agreement reached between the 
two delegations. This agreement provides for the recruitment in 
Italy during 1947 of 200,000 industrial and agricultural workers 
wishing to migrate to France. It not only fixes the total number of 
departures, but also their rhythm, which is to be at an average rate 
of 17,000 a month. Finally, in a series of detailed clauses, the Agree- 
ment determines the methods of recruiting and selecting workers, 
lays down the conditions of work for them, and creates special joint 
bodies responsible for supervising the application of the Agreement. 


Recruitment and Technical Selection. 


The principle of the arrangements of 22 February 1946, which 
brought the competent authorities of both countries into close 
association in the work of recruitment and selection, naturally 
reappears in this new text. However, the latter is both more complete 
and more precise ; it attempts to ensure the most effective protection 
possible for the workers and to save them from the hardships usual in 
unorganised migration. 

The Italian authorities undertake to set up in the vicinity of the 
Franco-Italian frontier two centres to which workers are to be 
directed. On its side, the French National Immigration Office is to 
open reception and screening centres in France, which are to maintain 
direct contact with the Italian centres. This close co-ordination is 
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intended to obviate the difficulties facing foreigners in crossing the 
frontier and travelling in a country with a different language. 

The emigrant is put to no expense. Travelling expenses from the 
home to the place of work, and board and lodging, are borne by the 
French Immigration Office. In addition, the French Government 
pays to the workers concerned, as soon as they cross the frontier, a 
special bonus, fixed at 2,000 francs for miners and 1,000 francs for 
workers in other trades. 

Access to the recruitment and collection centres is forbidden to 
French employers, who must apply through the intermediary of the 
Immigration Office in order to obtain the foreign labour they require. 
The Italian and French workers’ organisations are represented at the 
centres in both countries. 

The methods of technical selection do not differ from accepted 
practice. A medical examination, carried out by the Italian authori- 
ties, constitutes the first elimination test. A more thorough-going 
examination, both medical and occupational, is later carried out 
jointly at the collection centres by the representatives of the Italian 
authorities and the French Immigration Office. An interesting 
innovation is however introduced in the fixing of standards of 
selection. As is well known, there has been considerable criticism in 
the past concerning the choice of migrants ; the accusation has often 
been made that the tests normally applied were arbitrary and without 
objective value. At times, certain criteria were merely used as 
pretexts to eliminate workers considered undesirable for quite other 
reasons. To obviate these disadvantages, the Franco-Italian agree- 
ment provides that the conditions of age, health and occupational 
ability to be fixed for each employment category are to be submitted 
for examination by a permanent joint committee sitting in Rome, 
responsible for supervising the execution of the Agreement. This is a 
measure of great interest, since it applies an effective method of 
international collaboration to the solution of a delicate question. 


The Employment Contract. 


The place and time of concluding the employment contract are 
not without importance. If this contract is drawn up at the time 
of the worker’s departure, difficulties may arise when the latter is 
brought into contact with his employer. However precise the details 
on the nature and conditions of the proposed employment, it is 
inevitable that there should still be some uncertainty concerning the 
suitability of the work and the relations to be established between the 
worker and his employer. On the other hand, if the contract is not 
signed until arrival in the country of destination, the worker has no 
guarantee, and risks finding himself in the end without employment 
or means of support. 

The Franco-Italian Agreement endeavours to retain the advan- 
tages of both systems while eliminating their disadvantages. At the 
time of his departure, the Italian worker receives a schedule, drawn 
up in French and Italian, of the trades and jobs available for whieh 
he wishes to apply. This schedule contains details of the trade, the 
region of employment, the scale of wages, and all possible information 
on the living conditions of workers in general, with a model contract 
of employment in both languages. The contract proper is signed in 
France and specifies the trade category, the undertaking, the wages 
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and living and housing conditions of the worker concerned. This 
ensures the provision of full information to the migrants, their 
protection against any refusal of engagement on arriving, and their 
placement in an employment compatible with their real capacities. 


Conditions of Work. 


In the matter of working conditions, the Agreement contains a 
number of clauses of particular importance. Some aim at establishing 
Franco-Italian relations in matters of migration on a new and 
firmer basis. Before the war these relations were based on the Labour 
Treaty of 30 September 19191, supplemented by the Conventions of 
22 May and 4 June 1924 2, and the Convention of 13 August 1932 * 
on social insurance. The Agreement brings the Labour Treaty once 
more into force in so far as its provisions do not contradict those 
which have just been established, and provides, in addition, for the 
conclusion of a new agreement on social security to replace that of 
13 August 1932. Finally, each Government undertakes to grant to 
the citizens of the other most favoured nation treatment in the 
matter of settlement. 

The remaining clauses are designed to abolish, in the case of 
Italian immigrants, certain limiting provisions of French labour 
legislation. 

At the time of the world economic crisis, the French Government 
had had, on 10 August 1932, to adopt a special Act for the protection 
of the national labour force. This limited to a fixed percentage of 
the total labour force the number of foreigners who might be 
employed in any undertaking, and even in some cases in any occu- 
pational category within a single undertaking. However justified 
this may have been in principle, this legislation none the less involved 
for foreigners an insecurity of employment very much to their 
disadvantage and all the more distressing since they had in many 
cases been settled in France for a number of years. At the present 
day the situation is completely different and the Act of 10 August 
1932, though still in force, is not being effectively applied. The 
Agreement nevertheless guarantees to Italian immigrants that if 
the employment situation in France should once more demand the 
adoption of similar measures, these should not be applicable to 
Italian workers until the expiry of their work permits. 

Furthermore, the experience gained in the matter -of family 
allowance payments has borne fruit. An exception has been made 
to the principle of French legislation which restricts such payments 
to families living in France, and the Italian worker will henceforward 
be able to transfer them immediately to Italy by the normal channels 
and in their entirety. These facilities are, however, only guaranteed 
for the period during which the settlement of his family in France 
is recognised to be impossible. As soon as this period is over, 
the worker must take measures to settle his family in France ; 
if not, he will, after the space of four months, lose the advantage 
of the transfer facilities thus conceded to him. Finally, to mitigate 
the hardships of a long separation, the two Governments have 





* Cf. L.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1920, Int. 2. 
2 Idem, 1924, Int. 1. 
3 Idem, 1982, Int. 5. 
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undertaken to take special measures allowing Italian workers who 
so desire to spend their paid holidays in Italy. 


Transfer of Wages. 


The regulations for the transfer of wages established by the Agree- 
ment of 22 February 1946 had proved inconvenient and awkward 
in practice ; the new Agreement has introduced two great improve- 
ments. 

The special financial arrangements have been superseded and 
transfers can now be effected in the ordinary way on the workers’ 
own initiative, by means of post office accounts. 

In addition, the total sum which workers are henceforward 
authorised to transfer is greatly increased, and may be up to a 
maximum of 20 per cent. of the wages received for married workers 
whose families are in France, 40 per cent. for married workers whose 
families are in Italy, and 40 per cent. for unmarried workers. 

The French Government will provide the necessary lire for the 
payment to families of the sums transferred to Italy, and financial 
arrangements have been made to regulate the technical aspects of 
this question. 


Joint Committees. 


To follow and supervise the application of the Agreement, joint 
committees have been set up. This is not a new idea, since it has 
been used in other bilateral treaties and in the Franco-Italian Treaty 
of 30 September 1919; but the organisation and functioning 
of the committees have this time been established on a clearly defined 
and permanent basis. 

Two kinds of committee are provided for. On the one hand, there 
is a joint committee composed of representatives of the Government 
departments concerned and responsible for reporting to both Govern- 
ments on the general conditions of application of the Agreement ; 
this committee is competent to take up any question relating to 
Italian migration into France and, in the case of disputes, is to 
play the part of a conciliation board. Secondly, two permanent 
technical committees have been established, one in Rome and the 
other in Paris. Each comprises, in addition to members of the 
Government departments concerned, representatives of Italian 
and French workers’ organisations. The permanent technical 
committee in Rome is to meet at least twice a month and its duties 
will be to supervise the application of the Agreement in Italy, and, 
in particular, to settle : 


(a) the number of workers to be provided by each of the re- 
cruitment zones over a stated period ; 

(b) the occupational categories of workers to be provided by 
these zones ; 

(ce) the information to be given to applicants for the purpose of 
facilitating recruitment ; 

(d) complaints and difficulties which may arise and methods to 
be used for obviating them. 


The permanent technical committee in Paris is to meet on the 
request of the Italian authorities in France. Its duty is to endeavour 
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to resolve questions arising out of the settlement and employment 
of Italian workers in France. 

The setting up of these committees is the result of the experience 
gained from the Agreement of 22 February 1946. This first Agree- 
ment, for reasons which were not apparent to the negotiators but 
which came to light when the work of recruitment began, proved 
impossible to apply. In setting up such joint technical bodies, in 
which expert representatives of the workers of both countries are 
to participate, the two Governments have evidently wished to keep 
close track of every development of the operation, in order to be 
able to take any measures which may be called for before unfavour- 
able effects can result. 


Conclusion 


The Franco-Italian Agreement is one of the first achievements 
of the post-war period in the field of migration, and its importance 
deserves to be emphasised since it draws on the experience of the 
past to bring more effective solutions to the difficult question of 
reconciling the interests of the two countries and of the migrants 
themselves. The principles on which the Agreement is based are not 
original ; but the principles are given new force in this restatement, 
in which account is taken of their most far-reaching consequences. 

There is no longer any possibility of illegal recruitment. No place 
is left for those recruiting agents whose activity provoked such strong 
criticism even when they were working under the supervision of the 
public authorities. 

At each phase of recruitment, technical selection and placement, 
the activities of the Governments of both countries are closely co- 
ordinated. The participation of workers’ organisations is ensured 
in a systematic manner, and the establishment of technical com- 
mittees gives this collaboration a solid and permanent basis. Even 
more significant is the exception made to fundamental principles of 
French legislation in the matter of admitting foreigners to the 
payment of family allowances: this concession grants to Italian 
workers complete equality of treatment with the national labour 
force and with other foreign workers. 

Those who have followed the activity of the International Labour 
Organisation will find in these arrangements the application of 
several principles which have been the subject of international 
Recommendations and Conventions. The Franco-Italian Agreement 
has therefore not only a bilateral significance ; over and above the 
economic interests of the two contracting countries, it looks to the 
protection of the long-term interests of migrant workers and endea- 
vours to ensure them more humane living and working conditions. 
It thus takes its place within the framework of a general migration 
policy and may serve as the point of departure for that constructive 
international action whose need was unanimously stressed by the 
Permanent Migration Committee at its meeting in Montreal in 
September 1946. 
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Programme of Meetings 


The second sessions of the Iron and Steel Committee and the 
Metal Trades Committee will be held at Stockholm in August and 
September 1947. The Iron and Steel Committee will open on 
19 August and the Metal Trades Committee on 2 September 1947." 

Mr. W. Bjérck, Paymaster-General (Sweden), former Under- 
Secretary of State to the Ministry of Social Affairs and member of 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O., has been chosen by the Gover- 
ning Body to preside over the second meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Committee. The chairman selected for the second session of the 
Metal Trades Committee is Mr. H. Altman, Director, Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare (Poland) and member of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. 

Representatives of the following countries have been invited to 
attend : 


Iron and Steel Committee: United States of America, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, France, United 
Kingdom, India, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, Sweden, Union of 
South Africa. 


Metal Trades Committee: United States of America, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
United Kingdom, India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South Africa. 


Each country has been asked to appoint two representatives of 
the Government and two representatives each of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations having a substantial membership in the 
industry in question. 

As a basis for the discussions which will take place at the meetings, 
the International Labour Office is preparing reports which will be 
circulated to the members of the Committees in advance.* 





1 For the agendas for these two sessions see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LIV, Nos 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 331. 

* For other decisions of the Governing Body concerning Industrial Commit- 
tees, see p. 413 of this issue. 
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Second Session of the 
I.L.O. Coal Mines Committee 


The Coal Mines Committee of the International Labour Organ- 
isation met for its second session in the International Labour Office 
in Geneva from 24 April to 3 May, the first session having been held 
in London in December 1945.1 The session was presided over by 
Mr. L. E. Troclet, Minister of Labour for Belgium, who had also 
presided at the meeting in London. Mr. Troclet had been selected 
as chairman by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. The meeting 
was opened by Mr. E. J. Phelan, Director-General of the Office. 

Three members were appointed by the Governing Body to attend 
the session on its behalf: Mr. Troclet for the Government group ; 
Mr. Kuntschen (Switzerland) for the employers’ group; and Mr. 
Jouhaux (France) for the workers’ group. Mr. Jouhaux, however, 
was unable to attend. 

At its opening sitting the Committee elected the following vice- 
chairmen : Mr. R. P. Koenig, President, Ayrshire Collieries Corpo- 
ration, Indiana, for the employers ; and Mr. A. L. Horner, General 
Secretary, National Union of Mine Workers, London, for the workers. 

Twelve countries had been invited to be represented at the 
meeting : namely the United States, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Ozechoslovakia, France, the United Kingdom, Netherlands, Poland, 
Union of South Africa and Turkey. All these countries except the 
United States, Australia and Czechoslovakia were represented by 
tripartite delegations ; the United States workers’ members and the 
Australian employers were unable to attend, and Czechoslovakia 
was represented only by two observers from the Miners’ Union. 

The United Nations were represented by Mr. B. Turner, and the 
European Coal Organisation by Mr. G. Keller. Mr. F. Malik, 
President of the Czechoslovakian Miners’ Union, attended on behalf 
of the Miners’ International Federation. 


Work of the Committee 


In preparation for the session, the International Labour Office 
had drawn up a General Report, dealing with action taken in the 
various countries and by the I.L.O. since the first session, and 
making reference to some of the most important recent developments 
in the coal mining industry, together with a second report on the 
utilisation of the resources of the coal mining industry, based in 
the main upon information supplied by the Governments of the 
countries represented on the Committee. These reports were 
discussed at several sittings of the Committee and the Committee 
also set aside part of its time for a special discussion on safety and 
hygiene in the coal mining industry. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LITI, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 200. 
2 See “ Bibliography ” section below, p. 479. 
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In the report on the utilisation of the resources of the coal 
mining industry, attention was drawn to the main problems which 
emerged from a consideration of the present position and needs of 
the coal industry and which were within the competence of the Coal 
Mines Committee. These included the recruitment of manpower, 
the improvement of miners’ housing conditions, and the methods 
of vocational training. Reference was also made to the regulation 
of the employment of young persons of less than 18 years of age in 
work underground, a problem which the Governing Body of the 
I.L.0. had asked the Committee to consider. 

It was agreed by the Committee that special consideration should 
be given to these subjects and two subcommittees were appointed 
to examine them, namely a subcommittee on recruitment and 
related problems and a subcommittee on apprenticeship and voca- 
tional training. A number of other questions were raised during 
the general discussion, and resolutions on these subjects, which were 
submitted by various members, were examined by the steering 
committee—acting as a resolutions committee—before being 
presented to the full Committee for discussion and adoption. 


Recruitment and Related Problems 


The Subcommittee on Recruitment and Related Problems 
consisted of 29 members (10 Government, 9 employers’ and 10 
workers’ members). Each of the Government and workers’ members 
had nine votes and each of the employers’ members ten votes. The 
subcommittee elected as its chairman Mr. H. Weiss (United States 
Government member), and as its vice-chairmen Mr. Dehasse (Belgian 
employers’ member) and Mr. Bhattacharya (Indian workers’ member). 

Considerable discussion took place on a draft resolution concern- 
ing the regulation of recruitment in coal mines prepared by the 
International Labour Office. Two points in particular engaged the 
attention of the Subcommittee at the outset—the question of how 
the term mineworker was to be defined for the purposes of the 
resolution (i.e. whether it was to include surface as well as under- 
ground workers), and the question of the recruitment of refugees 
and displaced persons for work in the mines (i.e. whether there 
should be a difference between the methods of recruitment for 
foreign workers belonging to sovereign states and the recruitment 
of refugees and displaced persons). 

After long and careful consideration the Subcommittee adopted 
a resolution on the regulation of recruitment in coal mines which 
embodied sections on general considerations, the recruitment of 
national manpower, foreign manpower recruited on the territory 
of sovereign states, refugees and displaced persons, and the recruit- 
ment of free German workers and prisoners of war. The resolution, 
which contained 41 paragraphs, embodied a comprehensive pro- 
gramme for recruitment during the present period of manpower 
shortage. 

A second resolution was adopted by the Subcommittee on the 
proposal of the employers’ group. This resolution recommended 
that the needs of the coal mining industry in the countries devastated 
by the war should be given first priority in any arrangements for the 
absorption into employment as voluntary workers of prisoners of 
war, demobilised soldiers and displaced persons. 
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On the initiative of the French workers’ member, the Sub- 
committee also adopted a resolution on the employment of prisoners 
of war in the coal mines, emphasising that the withdrawal of prisoners 
of war should not jeopardise production in the countries in which 
they are employed and affirming that prisoners of war retained in 
the mines should henceforth receive the normal wage for their 
work, subject to deduction of the actual cost of their board and 
lodging. 

Finally, the Subcommittee discussed a draft resolution on 
general problems of miners’ housing which had been prepared by 
the International Labour Office. After discussion the Office text 
was revised by a small drafting committee and adopted. The 
resolution covered general considerations ; construction programmes 
and particulars of accommodation ; and provisions for the acquisition 
of individual property. 

These resolutions were submitted to the Coal Mines Committee 
at the close of the session. The part of the resolution on regulation 
of recruitment which dealt with refugees and displaced persons 
was adopted by 17 votes to nil, with 16 abstentions, and the remain- 
ing parts without opposition. The resolution as a whole was then 
approved by 33 votes to nil with 4 abstentions. The other three 
resolutions were adopted unanimously. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Training 


The Subcommittee on Apprenticeship and Vocational Training 
comprised 29 members (10 Government, 9 employers’ and 10 workers’ 
members). Each of the Government and workers’ members had 
nine votes and each of the employers’ members ten votes. The 
following officers were appointed by the Subcommittee : chairman, 
Mr. Latournerie (French Government member); vice-chairmen : 
Mr. Herold (Netherlands employers’ member) and Mr. Dethier 
(Belgian workers’ member); reporter: Mr. Wijffels (Netherlands 
Government member). 

Two main subjects were examined by the Subcommittee : 
apprenticeship and vocational training, and the protection of young 
workers employed underground in coal mines. 

As a basis for the discussion on apprenticeship and vocational 
training a proposed resolution had been drafted by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Some discussion took place on the relation- 
ship between the vocational training of surface workers and that of 
underground workers, as a result of which it was agreed that the 
text of the resolution should be made sufficiently flexible to take 
account of special national conditions and traditions. A suggestion 
by the South African Government and employers’ members that 
their country should be excluded from the general provisions of 
the text because of the peculiar conditions affecting the employment 
of natives in the mines was withdrawn after it had been pointed 
out that each country would be able to take account of special 
national circumstances or traditions when considering the appli- 
cation of the resolution. 

After careful examination the Subcommittee adopted an amended 
text of the resolution comprising general considerations, provisions 
for the regulation of apprenticeship, accelerated vocational training, 
vocational training under normal circumstances, the training of 
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supervisory staff and the retraining of disabled workers. The 
resolution, which—like that on recruitment and related problems— 
extended to 41 paragraphs, was in the nature of a general plan 
embodying the principles, rules and methods of a policy to be 
applied with regard to apprenticeship and vocational training in 
the coal mining industry. : 

In regard to the problem of retraining, which was briefly touched 
upon in the resolution, the Subcommittee felt that more consider- 
ation should be given to this important problem. The Subcommittee 
therefore adopted a resolution inviting the International Labour 
Office to study with particular care the problem of developing 
adequate vocational training for miners no longer able to follow 
their former occupation in the mines, whatever the cause and 
origin of their disability. The resolution also suggested that the 
Governing Body of the I.L.0. be requested to place the question 
on the agenda of a future session of the Coal Mines Committee. 

When considering the protection of young workers employed 
underground in coal mines, the Subcommittee had before it a brief 
statement prepared by the International Labour Office in the light 
of the Governing Body’s decision that the question should be referred 
to the Coal Mines Committee for consideration. After discussion 
the Subcommittee adopted a resolution requesting the International 
Labour Office to prepare a report as a basis for a discussion of the 
question at the next meeting of the Committee and indicating that 
the report should include such items as the age of admission to 
employment, particularly the age of admission of young workers 
to especially hazardous or arduous underground occupations ; 
provisions for medical and psychological examination and health 
supervision ; hours of work ; night work ; holidays with pay ; and 
safety and hygiene as related to youth employed underground in 
coal mines. 

All these resolutions were submitted to the Coal Mines Com- 
mittee at the close of the session and all were adopted unanimously. 


Safety and Health 


Special attention was given by the Committee to problems of 
safety and health in the mining industry. A long discussion took 
place in the full Committee and resolutions on the subject were 
submitted by the United States Government members, the French 
Government members, the employers’ group and the French workers’ 
members. A draft resolution was also prepared by the Office in 
the light of the discussion. These texts were considered by the 
steering committee, which combined them into a resolution sug- 
gesting that a tripartite technical conference should be called at 
the earliest possible moment to discuss and adopt a draft Model 
Code of safety regulations for underground work in coal mines, 
based on the draft: Model Code prepared by the International Labour 
Office in 1939 1 ; that the Office begin without delay the preparation 
of a draft Model Code of hygiene regulations for the mining industry ; 
and that the Office undertake the collection and permanent co- 





1 Cf. I.L.O.: Safety Provisions for Underground Work in Coal Mines. _ = 
to the Preparatory Technical Conference, Geneva, October 1939. Vol. 11: Draft 
Recom i (Geneva, 1939). 
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ordination of information on the protection of underground mine 
workers against accidents and occupational diseases. The resolution 
further drew attention to the urgent need of providing the Office 
with the additional means for the further development of its work 
in the field of collecting and co-ordinating the above-mentioned 
information, and stressed the value of periodical international 
meetings of the heads of institutions engaged in research work on 
safety and health and of organising the exchange of mixed delega- 
tions between the coal producing countries with a view to examining 
methods of combating mining dangers. 

On being submitted to the full Committee the resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 


Hours of Work 


A resolution on hours of work in coal mines was submitted by 
the United States Government members and adopted unanimously. 
The resolution drew attention to the small number of ratifications 
of the Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Convention (Revised) 1935, and 
asked the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to authorise an enquiry 
among the Governments concerning their present position in respect 
of the Convention, any difficulties presented by the Convention 
which precluded its ratification and the particulars in which the 
Convention might be revised. 

The resolution also requested the Governing Body to examine 
the possibility of placing on the agenda of the next session of the 
Coal Mines Committee the discussion of a text for a revised Conven- 
tion. 


Other Resolutions 


Two resolutions submitted by the French Government members 
were also adopted unanimously. One of these drew attention to 
the extraordinary difficulties encountered by some coal producing 
countries in restoring their economy, and of the considerable tech- 
nical and social efforts which they have made for the benefit of 
mineworkers, and pointed out that the social advantages to be 
included in a Mine Workers’ Charter will be endangered so long as 
the economic balance of the coal mining industry is not itself ensured 
against risks of disturbance by economic measures for stabilising 
production and distribution. The resolution invited the Governing 
Body to draw the attention of Governments and international 
organisations to these considerations in order that the social rights 
acquired by the miners and the principles recommended by the Coal 
Mines Committee might be preserved. 

The other resolution noted that in accordance with the resolutions 
adopted by the Coal Mines Committee at its first session, most of 
the principal coal producing countries have already effected consi- 
derable improvements in the conditions of mine workers, and sug- 
gested that the object of the London resolutions would be more 
readily attained if the sum of the social advantages accorded to 
mine workers in each country were arithmetically calculated in 
relation to a common basis of comparison selected from another 
essential occupation, with a view to determining, after examination, 
the total social minimum to which mine workers are entitled. The 
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resolution asked the Governing Body to place on the agenda of the 
third session of the Committee the continuation of the detailed 
examination of the application of the principles incorporated in the 
Mine Workers’ Charter + and to instruct the International Labour 
Office to prepare tables for enabling the above-mentioned comparison 
to be made. 

Unanimous approval was also given to a resolution submitted 
by the French workers’ members, which asked the International 
Labour Office to collect information regarding miners’ invalidity 
and old-age insurance schemes in different countries and to prepare 
a report for submission to a later session of the Committee, with a 
view to examining the possibility of guaranteeing these rights to 
immigrant workers. 

Finally the Committee unanimously adopted a resolution sub- 
mitted by the Indian workers’ member on the application in econo- 
mically underdeveloped countries of the principles for incorporation 
in a Mine Workers’ Charter which were adopted by the Committee 
at its first session. The resolution invited the Governing Body to 
recommend all these countries to apply the principles in their regu- 
lation of the conditions of mine workers and recommended that the 
countries concerned should plan a methodical programme indicating 
the target to be achieved during each of the years covered by the 
period, to be drawn up in consultation with organisations of employers 
and workers. The resolution further invited the Governing Body 
to convey to the Asian Regional Conference of the I.L.0., which 
will meet this year, the hope that it will devote special attention 
to watching the progress of such measures in the economically 
underdeveloped countries. 


Conclusion 


This session of the Coal Mines Committee was the beginning of 
the second series of Industrial Committee meetings. All the com- 
mittees so far constituted have held one meeting and the Coal Mines 
Committee was the first to assemble for the second time. The 
Committee both continued the work which had been started at the 
first session in London and raised problems for consideration at 
future sessions. It was gratifying to note that the decisions of the 
London meeting had received serious attention in the countries 
represented on the Committee and that good progress had been 
made in putting them into effect. The meeting confirmed the 
impression made in London that the Committee will be able to 
promote the effective solution of the social problems of the coal 
mining industry and thus to make an important contribution to 
the achievement of economic progress and social security. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 8-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 204. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


101st SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Boppy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its 101st Session at the International Labour Office, Geneva, from 5 
to 8 March 1947 under the chairmanship of Sir Guildhaume Myrddin 


Evans. 


The following members of the Governing Body were present : 


Government group : 
United States of America: Miss F. MILLER 


Australia: Mr. E. R. WALKER 
Belgium : ; Mr. L. E. TrRociet 
Brazil: Mr. G. AMapo 
Canada: Mr. C. R. McCorp 
Chile : Mr. L. CuBILLos 
China : Mr. Li Ping-Heng 
Egypt: Mr. R.A.S. Rapr 
France: Mr. J. GoDART 
United Kingdom : Sir Guildhaume Myrpp1n-Evans 
India: Sir Samuel RuNGANADHAN 
Mexico: Mr. W. Romo Castro 
Netherlands : Miss G. J. STEMBERG 
Peru: Mr. A. WAGNER DE REYNA 
Poland: Mr. H. ALTMAN 
Sweden: Mr. W. Bsércx 
Employers’ group : 
Mr. R. S. Brooke, substitute for Mr. Gemmiti (South African) 
Mr. K. J. Burton, substitute for Sir John Forsnes Watson (United 
Kingdom) 
Mr. A. CaLHErROS Lopes (Portuguese ) 
Mr. L. E. Cornit (Belgian) 
Mr. H. C. OersteD (Danish) 
Mr. C. E. SHaw, substitute for Mr. ZELLERBACH (United States) 
Mr. P. WauiInE (French) 
Mr. F. YLLANES Ramos (Mezican) 
Workers’ group: 
Mr. P. Butter (New Zealand) 


Mr. 
Sir Joseph Hatisworts (United Kingdom) 


P. C. Finet (Belgian) 
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Mr. D. B. Ipasez Acuita (Chilean) 
Mr. K. Jasinski (Polish) 

Mr. L. Jounaux (French) 

Mr. O. Lizzapri (Italian) 

Mr. K. Norpauu (Norwegian) 


The following deputy members or their substitutes were present : 


Government group : 
Denmark: Mr. H. H. Kocu 


Employers’ group: 
Mr. J. Lecocg (Belgian) 
Mr. C. KuNTSCHEN (Swiss) 
Mr. A. N. MoLeNAarR (Netherlands). 


Workers’ group: 
Mr. A. E. Cartay (United Kingdom), substitute for Mr. Josu1 (Indian) 
Mr. W. J. DE Vries (South African). 


The following international organisation was represented at the Session : 


United Nations: Mr. Bruce TuRNER, Assistant-Director, Division for Co- 
ordination and Liaison of the Departments of Economic and Social Affairs. 


The following representatives of States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation were also present : 


Switzerland: Mr. KAUFMANN 
Union of South Africa: Mr. SoLe. 


Opening of the Session. 

In welcoming the members of the Governing Body the CHAIRMAN specially 
mentioned those who were taking their place on the Governing Body for the first 
time or returning to it after a long absence. He expressed pleasure at the presence 
of Mr. Bruce Turner, Assistant-Director in the Division for Co-ordination and 
Liaison of the Departments of Economic and Social Affairs of the United Nations. 

The Governing Body paid a tribute to the memory of former members of the 
Governing Body or friends of the Organisation who had died since the last Session : 
Mr. Gunnar Andersson, workers’ member of the Governing Body and representative 
of the Swedish workers, Dr. Leroy U. Gardner, member of the Correspondence 
Committee on Industrial Hygiene, Sir Louis Kershaw, former representative of 
the Government of India on the Governing Body, Mr. Pierre Krier, Minister of 
Labour, Mines and Reconstruction of Luxembourg and Mr. George Curcin, former 
Employers’ member of the Governing Body and representative of the Yugoslav 
employers. 


Report of the Allocations Committee. 

The Governing Body approved the Reports of this Committee on the negotia- 
tions with certain countries and on the scale of contributions for the financial 
year 1948. 


Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference. 

The Governing Body took note of the information supplied by the Office 
concerning the preparation of this Conference and appointed a tripartite delegation 
of ten members, including the Chairman, to represent it at the Conference. 


Composition of the Governing Body. 
The Governing Body noted that Mr. Finet, Belgian workers’ representative, 


had been appointed by the workers’ group to fill the vacancy left by the death 
of Mr. Andersson. 
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Determination of the Eight States of Chief Industrial Importance. 


The Governing Body decided to set up a small Committee of statistical experts 
to assist its Officers in making recommendations concerning the determination of 
the eight States of chief industrial importance. 

It was decided that this Committee should consist of six members, who should 
be nationals of the following countries : United States of America, Canada, China, 
France, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and India, and 
that the names of the experts should be submitted to the Governing Body at a 
later session. 


Filling of Vacancies Left by the Death of Mr. Gunnar Andersson. 


The Governing Body took note of the nominations made by the workers’ 
group to the vacancies left on various Committees by the death of Mr. Gunnar 
Andersson. 


Safety Provisions for Factories. 

The Governing Body considered the action to be taken in pursuance of the 
discussions of the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention which, 
at its session held in San Francisco from 8 to 27 July 1946, had concluded its 
examination of the Draft Model Code of safety provisions for factories. The 
Governing Body decided that the Draft Model Code should be referred to a technical 
tripartite conference to be held in 1948. It also decided that the proposed Conven- 
tion on safety provisions in factories to be prepared by the conference might 
subsequently be submitted to the International Labour Conference, possibly 
in 1949. 


Siath International Conference of Labour Statisticians. 

At its 100th Session in October 1946, the Governing Body had decided that 
the Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians should meet at Montreal 
on 4 August 1947. The Governing Body appointed a delegation of three members 
to represent it at the Conference. 


Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions. 


The Governing Body authorised the Office to forward to Governments for 
their observations the report of the Committee of Experts which was to meet in 
Geneva on 24 March 1947, and to submit this report to the International Labour 
Conference at its 30th Session. The Governing Body took note that the report 
would also be laid before the Session of the Governing Body preceding the 30th 
Session of the Conference. 


Proposed Reconstruction of the Advisory Committees on Salaried Employees and 
on Professional Workers. 

The Governing Body decided to set up a single Committee to deal with matters 
relating to salaried employees and professional workers. It was agreed that the 
Committee should be on a tripartite basis and that it might be divided into sub- 
committees. The Governments of each of the countries named by the Governing 
Body as members of the Committee would be invited to nominate the members, 
two for each group, after consultation with the most representative organisations 
of employers and workers. 

It was agreed that the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation should be invited to be represented at the meetings of the Committee. 

The Governing Body decided that it should itself be represented on the Com- 
mittee by a tripartite delegation. 

The Governing Body decided that the following countries should be invited to 
participate in the Committee: United States of America, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, Poland, Sweden 
and Uruguay. 


Proposed Reconstitution of the Committee on Recreation. 


The Governing Body decided to reconstitute the Correspondence Committee 
on Recreation, to be composed of experts chosen in a personal capacity, and 
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instructed the Office to submit at a later session a list of experts to be appointed 
and proposals concerning the place and date of the first meeting. The Governing 
Body decided that it should be represented by a tripartite delegation at the meetings 
of the Committee and that the agenda of the first meeting of the Committee should 
include the question of facilities for the leisure-time activities of young people. 

It was agreed that U.N.E.S.C.O. and the World Health Organisation should 
be invited to be represented at meetings of the Committee. 


Proposed I.L.0. Mission to Study the Problem of Migratory Labour in Central 
and South Africa. 

The Governing Body accepted the invitations from the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the Union of South Africa, and authorised the Office to send 
out, after the 30th Session of the Conference, a technical mission for the purpose 
of studying the question of migratory labour in the Belgian Congo, in Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and in the Union of South Africa. 


Meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission in 1947. 


The Governing Body approved the holding of a session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission in the autumn of 1947, the place and the precise date of the meeting 
to be settled by agreement between the shipowners’ and seafarers’ representatives 
concerned. 

It was agreed that the agenda for the session should comprise the following 
items : 

(1) The Seattle Conventions and the progress of ratification. 


(2) Relations between the International Labour Organisation and the 
proposed Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organisation. 


(3) Welfare. 
(4) Transfer of flag and conditions in mandated territories. 
(5) Report of the Director-General. 


Second Session of the Permanent Agriculture Committee. 


The Governing Body authorised the convening of the second session of the 
Permanent Agricultural Committee in Geneva at the end of July or the beginning 
of August, with the following Agenda : 


(1) General survey of developments since the first session, and discussion 
of the order of priority for consideration by the Committee of problems of 
agricultural labour. 


(2) Minimum wage regulation in agriculture. 


(3) Medical examination of children and young persons for fitness for 
employment in agriculture or in the raising of livestock. 


(4) Security of employment in agriculture (preliminary discussion). 


The Governing Body decided to add the name of the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers to the list of international organisations invited to 
send representatives to the sessions of the Committee. 


Industrial Committees. 


The Governing Body instructed the Office to lay before it, at its 102nd Session, 
a detailed report on the past and future work of the industrial committees, with 
a view to enabling the Governing Body to undertake a general review of the working 
of the committees. 


Textiles Committee. ‘The Governing Body expressed its appreciation to the 
Egyptian Government and decided to accept its invitation to hold the second 
session of the Textiles Committee in Cairo, the precise date to be settled later. 

The Governing Body authorised the Director-General to draw the attention 
of Governments to various resolutions adopted by the Textiles Committee at its 
first session. 
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The Governing Body also authorised the Director-General to communicate 
certain of these resolutions to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

The Governing Body provisionally approved as follows the agenda of the sec- 
ond session of the Textiles Committee : 

(1) General Report, dealing’ particularly with : 

(a) the action taken in the various countries in the light of the decisions 
of the first meeting ; 

(b) the steps taken by the Office to follow up the studies and enquiries 
proposed by the Committee ; and 

(c) recent events and developments in the industry. 

(2) The changing international distribution of the textile industries. 

(3) Employment problems, with special reference to recruitment and training. 

(4) Industrial relations. 


Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee. The Governing Body 
authorised the Director-General to draw the attention of Governments to various 
resolutions adopted by the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee at its first session. 

The Governing Body authorised the Director-General to communicate to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations certain views expressed by this 
Committee. 

The Governing Body took note that the Committee had expressed the hope 
that the Joint Commission of the International Labour Organisation and the 
World Health Organisation would devote special attention to the health problems 
of the construction industries. 

The Governing Body provisionally approved as follows the agenda of the 
second session of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee : 


(1) General Report, dealing particularly with : 

(a) the action taken in the various countries in the light of the decisions of 
the first meeting ; 

(b) the steps taken by the Office to follow up the duties and enquiries 
proposed by the Committee ; and 

(c) recent events and developments in the industry. 


(2) Instability of employment in the construction industry. 
(3) Recruitment and training for the construction industry. 
(4) Industrial relations. 


Programme of meetings. (a) Coal Mines Committee and Inland Transport 
Committee. The Governing Body took note that the second session of the Coal 
Mines © »mmittee would open on 24 April and the second session of the Inland 
Transport Committee on 6 May 1947. 

(b) Iron and Steel Committee and Metal Trades Committee. The Governing 
Body took note that after consultation with the Swedish Government, the second 
session of the Iron and Steel Committee had been convened for 19 August 1947 in 
Stockholm and the second session of the Metal Trades Committee for 3 September 
1947 in Stockholm. The Governing Body appointed its representatives to these 
sessions. 

The Governing Body appointed the chairmen for these two meetings as follows: 
Iron and Steel Committee : Mr. Bjérck (Sweden); Metal Trades Committee : 
Mr. Altman (Poland). 


New committee for the chemical industries. The Governing Body decided to 
invite the following countries to be represented on the Chemical Industries Com- 
mittee : United States, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, France, United Kingdom, 
India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland. 


Proposed new industrial committees. The Governing Body decided to consider 
at its 102nd Session the request made by the International Federation of Building 
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and Woodworkers that new industrial committees should be set up for the timber 
and woodworking industries, and the proposal made by the United States Govern- 
ment to set up a new industrial committee for metal mining. 


Membership of the Metal Trades Committee. The Governing Body decided to 
add the Union of South Africa to the list of countries represented on the Metal 
Trades Committee. 


Report of the Staff Questions Committee. 

The Governing Body approved the Report of the Staff Questions Committee on 
conditions of employment and remuneration of the staff of the International Labour 
Office. 


Report of the Finance Committee. 


The Governing Body adopted for 1948 an expenditure budget amounting to 
18,667,983 Swiss francs or 4,361,678 U.S. dollars and approved certain other 
proposals submitted by this Committee. 


Questions arising out of the 29th Session of the International Labour Conference. 


(a) Constitutional questions. At its 29th Session the International Labour 
Conference, on the recommendation of the Committee on Constitutional Questions, 
had decided to refer to the Governing Body certain questions which fell into two 
categories : 


(1) Questions relating to the Standing Orders and similar matters. The 
Governing Body decided to refer these questions to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee for urgent consideration with a view to the submission to the 102nd 
Session of the Governing Body of a report for transmission to the 30th Session 
of the Conference. 


(2) Wider questions of policy. These questions concerned chiefly the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the Conference delegation on constitutional 
questions on which no decision had hitherto been taken. It was agreed that the 
Office should bring them to the attention of the Governing Body whenever 
it should be appropriate to do so. 


(b) Proposed Convention concerning immunities. The Governing Body took 
note of the Office’s report on the proposed Convention concerning Immunities, 
and authorised the Standing Orders Committee, if necessary, to proceed with the 
examination of the proposed Convention at its next session, with due regard to any 
results reached in the discussions in progress between the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies. 


(c) Other questions. The Governing Body considered the effect to be given 
to a number of resolutions adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 
29th Session. 


Resolution concerning the extension of medical examination to young agricultural 
workers. The Governing Body decided to bear this resolution in mind when 
deciding upon the agenda of the next session of the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee. 


Resolution concerning freedom of labour. The Governing Body authorised the 
Director-General to draw the special attention of the Governments of the States 
Members enumerated therein to this resolution. 


Resolution concerning action to be taken by the Governing Body in the sphere of 
social policy in non-metropolitan territories. The Governing Body noted that the 
first part of this resolution suggested that the Office should undertake certain 
studies which were within its normal functions. The Governing Body adjourned 
consideration of the second part of the resolution until after the 30th Session of the 
Conference, since the action to be taken was conditional on the adoption of the 
proposed Convention on social policy in non-metropolitan territories. The Govern- 
ing Body authorised the Director-General to communicate the third part of the 
resolution to the Secretary-General of the United Nations with the suggestion that 
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it should be brought to the notice of any committee which might be summoned to 
examine the information transmitted to the Secretary-General under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Resolution concerning minimum standards of social policy applicable to indigenous 
populations in independent territories. The Governing Body decided to defer 
consideration of this resolution to a future session when it should have before it a 
report of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, the creation of which 
had been decided at its 100th Session. 


Relations with other International Organisations. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The Governing Body 
decided to suggest the name of Mr. Jouhaux to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development to represent the interests of labour on the Advisory 
Council of the Bank. 


Draft Agreement between the International Labour Organisation and the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation. The Governing Body approved 
the draft Agreement between the International Labour Organisation and the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation. 


Date, Place and Agenda of the 31st Session of the Conference. 
The Governing Body adjourned until its 102nd Session its decision as to the 
date and place of the 31st Session of the International Labour Conference. 
The Governing Body decided that the agenda of the 31st Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference should be as follows : 
(1) Report of the Director-General ; 
(2) Financial and budgetary questions ; 
(3) Reports on the application of Conventions ; 
(4) Employment service organisation (second discussion) ; 
(5) Vocational guidance (first discussion) ; 
(6) Wages : 
(a) General report (preliminary discussion) ; 
(b) Fair wages clauses in public contracts (first discussion) ; 
(c) The protection of wages (first discussion). 
It was agreed that item 3—reports on the application of conventions—would 
form a separate item on the agenda for the purpose of the appointment of advisers. 


Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East. 


The Governing Body approved the calling of the Regional Meeting for the Near 
and Middle East, to be held in Cairo towards the end of November or beginning 
of December 1947, and expressed its gratitude to the Egyptian Government for 
its decision to pay half the expenses of the Meeting. * 

It was agreed that the Governing Body would decide at its 102nd Session the 
precise date of the Meeting. 


Proposed Enquiry into Methods of Collaboration between Public Authorities and 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 
The Governing Body approved the plan submitted by the Office for this enquiry. 
It was agreed that the Office would submit to the Governing Body at a subsequent 
session a note on the application of International Labour Conventions by collective 
agreements on the basis of the new provisions on this subject contained in the 
decisions of the Seattle Conference. 


Composition of Committees. 
The Governing Body appointed members to various committees. 
Ten-yearly Reports on the Application of Conventions. 


The Governing Body decided to reconstitute the Committee on Ten-yearly 
Reports on the Application of Conventions, and instructed the Office in future to 
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prepare periodical reports on the lines followed in 1939. It noted that with a 
view to the reconstitution of the Committee, the Government group had made the 
following nominations : France (substitute, Belgium) ; India (substitute, Australia) ; 
United States (substitute, Canada). 

It was agreed that the nominations of the employers’ group and of the workers’ 
group should be submitted to the Governing Body at its 102nd Session. 


Report of the Employment Committee. 
The Governing Body decided to place the following questions on the agenda 
of the next session of the Employment Committee : 


(1) Examination of the methods of regional collaboration proposed by the 
Mexico Conference in paragraphs 29-32 of the resolution on vocational 
training. 

(2) Conditions of employment of workers transferred from one country to 
another. 


The Governing Body also approved the nominations made by the Employment 
Committee for the constitution of the Subcommittee on Vocational Training in 
American countries. 


Date and Place of the 102nd Session. 


The Governing Body decided that its 102nd Session would be held at the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, from 13 to 17 June 1947. 


PORTUGUESE SEAFARERS AND THE SEATTLE CONVENTIONS 


The results of the 28th (Maritime) Session of the International 
Labour Conference were considered by a meeting of all seafarers’ 
organisations in Portugal at the end of August 1946. On that 
oceasion, a report on the Conference was submitted by Captain 
José dos Santos, Portuguese workers’ delegate to the Conference, 
and a number of decisions were taken with regard to possible 
ratification. 


The meeting adopted a resolution strongly urging the Government to ratify 
as soon as possible all the nine Conventions adopted at Seattle and to give due 
consideration to the Recommendations and resolutions adopted at the same session. 
In addition, a special committee was appointed to negotiate with the appropriate 
Government departments on the question of ratification. 

At a further meeting on 14 December 1946 this committee reported on its 
activities. Its views had been sympathetically heard by a representative of the 
Ministry of the Marine, by the Under-Secretary for Corporations and by other 
officials, many of whom expressed the opinion that ratification of several of the 
Conventions would be desirable and possible. They pointed out that the Conven- 
tions on wages and on seafarers’ pensions would require more careful study before 
a decision could be reached, in view of the economic consequences involved. The 
committee urged that the parties concerned should be consulted in the drafting 
of any laws or regulations to give effect to the Conventions. 

In addition to negotiating with the authorities, the committee has had a 
Portuguese text of the Conventions prepared and is distributing it widely among 
the members of maritime unions.' 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


Non-METROPOLITAN TERRITORIES : PROPOSED CONVENTIONS 


The Office has recently published under the above title a report 
on the subject of the third item of the agenda of the 30th Session of 





ne Neptuno (organ of the Portuguese Union of Merchant Marine Officers), Vol. XXII, No. 191, 
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the International Labour Conference, opening at Geneva on 19 June 
1947. For further particulars, see the “ Bibliography ” section. 


REPORTS CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Further reports prepared for the meetings of the I.L.O. Industrial 
Committees have been published by the Office. They include two 
reports prepared for the second session of the Coal Mines Committee 
(Geneva, April-May 1947) and a report for the second session of the 
Inland Transport Committee (Geneva, May 1947). The report 
of the first session of the Inland Transport Committee has also been 
published. Notes on these reports appear in the “ Bibliography ” 
section. 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for October- 
December 1946 has just been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislative measures in 
the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Netherlands, Paraguay, Poland, Sweden, United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Special reference may be made to the Czechoslovakian and Polish Decrees 
respecting works councils, the French Acts and Decrees respecting social insurance 
and social security, the Greek, Swedish and Uruguayan Acts respecting holidays 
with pay, the Polish Decree respecting agrarian reform, and the _ nited Kingdom 
National Insurance Act. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the last quarter of 1946 (October- 
December 1946, Vol. X XII, No. 4) has just been issued. 


The main feature of this number is an article on “ Safety Work in the Nether- 
lands during the War” by N. C. Winkel, Principal Inspector of Factories at The 
Hague. There are notes on the I.L.O. Correspondence Committee on Accident 
Prevention and the International Dockers’ Conference, and on safety institutions 
and associations in Australia, India, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. Summaries are given of recent safety regulations in Nigeria, Morocco 
(French zone), Northern Rhodesia, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The section on official reports includes, amongst others, the annual reports for 
the year 1944 of the Factory Inspectorate of Denmark, the Industrial Inspectorate 
of Finland, and the Department of Labour of Palestine ; a Netherlands report 
on accident statistics for 1941 and the annual report for 1943 of the Netherlands 
Labour Inspectorate ; United Kingdom reports on railway accidents in 1944 and 
reports for the year 1945 on accidents to dock workers, and accidents due to the 
use of electricity in mines; and reports on steam railway accidents and work 
injuries in 1944 in the United States of America. The issue concludes with the 
usual review of books and periodicals and reproductions of safety posters. 





' See below, p. 479. 
* See below, p. 479. 
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{SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


EcoNOMIC AND SOCIAL PLANNING IN INDIA 


Two reports concerning planning in India have recently been 
made public. The Indian Advisory Planning Board has published 
its recommendations for the economic development of the country, 
and details have been given of the Five-Year Plan of the Indian 
Department of Labour for improving conditions of work. 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY PLANNING BoAaRD 


The Advisory Planning Board was set up in India in October 
1946, under the chairmanship of Mr. K. C. Neogy, to review the 
planning that had already been done by Government, the work of the 
National Planning Committee appointed in 1938, and other plans 
and proposals!; to make recommendations in the light of this review 
for the co-ordination and improvement of planning ; and to make 
recommendations regarding objectives and priorities and regarding 
the future machinery of planning. The Board published its report 
in January 1947. Its main recommendations are summarised below. 


Objectives. 

The report states that, in a general way, planning should aim at raising the 
general standard of living of the people as a whole and ensuring useful employment 
for all ; this means developing the resources of the country to the maximum and 
distributing wealth in an equitable manner. The precise level to which the standard 
of living should be raised cannot be defined in the present state of inadequate 
knowledge and statistical information. Similarly, no definite priorities can be 
fixed, though it is agreed that simultaneous development in all important fields 
is needed ; but if there are competing demands for essential raw materials, prefer- 
ence should be given to defence industries and to industries relating to the prime 
necessities of life. A Priorities Board should be set up, or the proposed Planning 
Commission should perform its functions. 

Shortages of money, of capital equipment and raw materials, and of trained 
personnel are described as bottlenecks likely to slow down progress. An increase 
in the supply of trained personnel is of particular urgency at the present time and 
should be given priority. 


Planning Machinery. 


Though constitutionally the Central Government has only limited powers 
in the sphere of planning, it can by persuasion and advice, and through its control 
of banking and credit, foreign trade, and the railways, exert considerable influence 
on the economic development of the country. The report accordingly defines the 
functions to be performed by the planning machinery of the Central Government 
as follows : to scrutinise and co-ordinate provincial and Central plans ; to make 
recommendations for the allocation of Central funds ; to formulate plans for the 
development of major industries and minerals; to make recommendations to 
Government regarding various forms of State aid and State control of industries 








? Notes on a number of these plans and proposals have appeared in various issues of the 
Review ; cf. notably Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943; Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944; Vol. LII, 
No. 1, July 1945 and No. 5, Nov. 1945. For a general account, see I.L.0.: Wartime Labour 
a and Reconstruction Planning in India, Studies and Reports, N.S.2, (Montreal, 1946), 
art ° 
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and regarding foreign and internal trade and monetary and financial policy ; to 
watch and stimulate progress in regard to the execution of plans, and to compile 
and publish statistics and suggest modifications ; to allocate material resources 
which are in short supply ; and to examine the implications of scientific research 
and discovery on social welfare. The report states that the machinery through 
which the Central Government has already been performing some of these functions, 
with the aid of various departments, is inadequate, and recommends the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time Planning Commission of 3 to 5 members, responsible directly 
to the Cabinet as a whole and with a Central Statistical Office working under it 
or in close touch with it. There ought also to be a consultative body of 25 to 30 
members, comprising the members of the Commission and representatives of the 
11 Provinces, the States, industry, agriculture and other interests. This body 
would meet half-yearly or quarterly, discuss reports submitted by the Commission 
and make recommendations to it. Similar machinery for planning might be set 
up in the provinces. 

Under the guidance of the provincial and State authorities, multi-purpose 
co-operative societies should be set up in the villages, to develop local initiative, 
and an executive authority should be appointed in each district to ascertain, and 
provide for meeting, the local need for supplies and for such enterprises as well- 
sinking, canal building, drainage works, levelling, anti-erosion works, cottage 
industries, etc. Certain areas should be selected for concentrated development. 

The Scientific Consultative Committee (set up in 1944) should conduct a brief 
review of all the research that is going on and advise what other research is needed. 


Technical Personnel. 


Every effort should be made to remedy the great shortage of all categories 
of trained technical personnel in India. Engineering education should be expanded ; 
equipment and courses in existing technical institutions should be overhauled 
and modernised ; the schemes for sending students abroad now in operation should 
be given special attention ; and action should be taken for training skilled craftsmen 
in engineering and other trades. A scientific and engineering wing, attached to 
Indian representatives in the United Kingdom and the United States, should 
arrange proper courses of training for the men sent out, and help in the selection 
of the large number of foreign technicians that will be required. A survey of avail- 
able engineering and technical personnel should be made. 


Agriculture. 


Agricultural production should be increased sufliciently to provide adequate 
nutrition for the whole population 1, and to ensure a large enough supply of cash 
crops as raw materials for industries. Care should be taken that the increased 
production does not fall into the hands of intermediaries. Every province and 
important State should settle the quantity it will provide towards the realisation 
of the all-India target figure of 4 million tons of extra cereals in the next five 
years. It will be necessary to co-ordinate the agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment programmes. 


River Development and Electric Power Projects. 


Several power schemes and irrigation projects are under construction but 
many more will be needed. Besides lack of equipment and materials, the scarcity 
of specialised engineers and the lack of inter-provincial and State co-operation 
are likely to retard progress. The proposed Damodar Valley Authority, it is pointed 
out, should provide an effective means of securing such co-operation and would 
serve as a useful precedent ; each large river might have a regional or river basin 
organisation. The report recommends the amalgamation and expansion of the 
two specialised planning agencies : the Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navi- 
gation Commission and the Central Technical Power Board. 








' The report cites the following estimates of the amounts by which existing production 
falls short of what is required to provide a balanced diet for the whole population: cereals, 
6 million tons (10 per cent.) ; pulses, 1.5 million tons (20 per cent.) ; fats and oils, 5 million tons 
(250 per cent.) ; fruit, 3 million tons (50 per cent.) ; vegetables, 9 million tons (100 per cent.) ; 
milk, 70 million tons (300 per cent.) ; meat, fish and eggs, 4.5 million tons (300 per cent.). 
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Industries, Mining, Transport. 


Most of the 31 panels set up to consider the development of particular industries 
or groups of industries (together covering virtually the entire field) had completed 
their surveys in time for these to be reviewed by the Board. The report of the 
Board recognises the value of the surveys, and stresses the importance of taking 
decisions on their recommendations without delay, but with due regard for the 
fact that consumer interests had not been represented on the panels. On the ground 
that central planning and control are necessary to conserve capital resources, avoid 
wasteful competition, and ensure a proper dispersal of large-scale industries, the 
report recommends the enactment of legislation concerning the development of a 
specified list of industries. The Centre should, however, give full opportunity 
to each province or State to develop its resources, employ its people and invest 
its capital. Comprehensive labour legislation should be introduced without delay 
in respect of all industries, whether centrally or provincially controlled, and efforts 
should be made to persuade the States to enact analogous legislation. The question 
of nationalising the following basic industries should be considered : coal, mineral 
oils, iron and steel, motor, air and river transport. 

As regards mines and mineral development, the Government has already 
proposed to reorganise and expand the Geological Survey and the Indian School 
of Mines, and to establish a Directorate-General of Mineral Development. Pending 
a decision to bring coal, iron and mineral oils under Government ownership and 
management, the report suggests that all minerals should be exploited by nationals, 
and that all mineral development should be regulated by Government (Central, 
provincial or State) ; while in respect of certain minerals, there should be Central 
regulation to ensure wise utilisation. The production of coal should be increased, 
and for this reason, the highest priority should be given to railway projects for 
increasing the availability of coal. Other railway projects must be carefully 
examined, since railway development makes large demands on the country’s 
resources of raw materials, and should be planned in relation to the transport 
system as a whole. The Government plans for the development of roads are 
considered sound, but attention is drawn to the lack of plans for the development 
of ports, old and new. 


Finance. 


In the opinion of the Board, all the capital necessary for the development 
of industries can be found in India, though in the case of some highly specialised 
industries it may be necessary to make agreements with foreign interests. The 
plans reviewed by the Board are based on the assumption that during the next 
five years the Central Government will make 10,000 million rupees available for 
development in general (excluding that of the major industries, to be financed 
mainly by private enterprise). This figure is endorsed by the report, which points 
out that the money can be obtained by increased taxation, or increased borrowing, 
or, as a last resort, through the creation of additional money. Taxation should be 
progressive, and used as a means to equalise incomes ; the whole structure of 
taxation is considered to need revision. The Central and provincial Governments 
should plan in co-operation to achieve economy, and in the earlier years of develop- 
ment, should concentrate on building up national wealth, and should therefore 
give priority to measures tending to increase income and taxable capacity. * 


Five-YEAR PLAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


On 10 March 1947, the Member for Labour in the Government of 
India, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, gave a detailed account to the Legislative 
Assembly of the Labour Department’s five-year programme of 
legislative and administrative action for improving the conditions 
of workers in industries, mines and plantations, which is briefly 
described below. 





* Report of the Advisory Planning Board, Dec. 1946 (New Delhi, 1947). 
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This programme, which was approved at a conference of Provincial Labour 
Ministers held on 14-15 October 1946 and is now being acted upon, covers only the 
major points ; ancillary questions are to be dealt with in consultation with the 
provincial Governments and the parties concerned. In enacting the legislation 
needed to give effect to the plan, an effort will be made to implement as far as 
possible the provisions of the international labour Conventions, especially those 
relating to the employment of children and young persons. Moreover, it is proposed 
to set up tripartite industrial committees, on the I.L.O. model, for the major 
industries, in the first place, coal, plantations, cotton textiles, jute, and engineering. 

The plan also provides for the creation of a Labour Bureau to collect and publish 
the labour statistics, including cost-of-living indices, regarded as essential for the 
formulation of labour policy. In addition, the Bureau will edit the Indian Labour 
Gazette and other publications. 

The plan was formulated to remove the chief defects revealed by the Royal 
Commission on Labour in 1931 and the Labour Investigation Committee of 1944', 
namely : the low level of basic wages ; the absence of standardisation of occupa- 
tional terms and wages ; the lack of uniformity in the rates of cost-of-living allow- 
ances ; the unsatisfactory systems of recruitment, promotion, and discharge of 
workers ; bad working conditions, due largely to inadequate enforcement of the 
Factories Act ; the absence of provision for medical treatment and monetary relief 
to workers during sickness ; bad housing conditions. Though the main principles 
of policy for all groups of workers will be the same, differences in the conditions of 
various groups of workers will require different methods of application. The 
following principal groups are enumerated : (1) factory or quasi-factory labour ; 
(2) workers in transport and road building industries ; (3) workers in shops and 
commercial institutions ; (4) mining labour ; (5) plantation labour ; (6) agricultural 
labour. 


Factory Labour. 


There are about 2.4 million workers in establishments covered by the Indian 
Factories Act, 1934 (which applies as a rule only to industrial undertakings using 
mechanical motive power and employing not less than 20 persons), and an estimated 
million in unregulated factories. 


Conditions of employment. After referring to such recent measures for improv- 
ing the conditions of factory workers as the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946, which makes it obligatory for industrial establishments to frame 
standing orders covering most of the conditions of service, and the 1945 and 1946 
amendments to the Factories Act, respectively making statutory provision for 
10 consecutive days’ paid leave a year, and reducing working hours to 48 in the 
week?, the programme specifies the action it is proposed to take. Thus the Payment 
of Wages Act, passed in 1936 as an experimental measure, will be amended and its 
scope extended. With the passing of the Minimum Wages Bill, the fixing of mini- 
mum wages, based on the recommendations of provincial Governments, will become 
statutory for a number of scheduled occupations. “ Fair ” wages, however, can only 
be secured by negotiations between the parties, with Government intervention 
when labour organisations are weak. Efforts will also be made to standardise occupa- 
tional nomenclature and wages, and to rationalise the rates of cost-of-living allow- 
ances and the wage structure. 

Vocational training and apprenticeship schemes, organised on a large scale in 
consultation with the provincial Governments, will help to raise efficiency, while 
trade tests and a machinery for looking into the workers’ grievances will tend to 
eliminate complaints of corruption and favouritism in regard to increments and 
promotions. 

Welfare schemes will be promoted, mainly indirectly ; but in view of the 
urgency and importance of the housing problem, the Government is willing to 
subsidise building schemes, and a tripartite agreement has been reached regarding 


' Cf. 1.L.0.: Wartime Labour Conditions and Reconstruction Planning in India (Studies 
and Reports, N.S. No. 2, Montreal, 1946), p. 62. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 417. 
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the scale of accommodation to be provided in workers’ houses. Building is likely 
to be restricted, however, owing to the shortage of manpower and materials and the 
urgent necessity for other construction schemes (irrigation, roads, etc.). 


Revision of the Factories Act. The proposed revision of the Factories Act will 
extend its scope to virtually all workplaces and will incorporate in the Act itself 
all the essential measures with regard to lighting, ventilation, and the health, safety 
and welfare of the workers. The factory inspectorates will be considerably expanded. 
Though inspection is a provincial responsibility, the Central Government has set 
up an organisation under the Chief Adviser, Factories, which will supply up-to-date 
information about factory administration, co-ordinate the work of the provincial 
inspectorates, organise an industrial museum, and provide training and refresher 
courses for inspectors. 


Industrial relations. The recognition of trade unions fulfilling certain condi- 
tions will be made compulsory by an amendment of the Trade Unions Act, while 
legislation will also be introduced for the settlement of trade disputes by providing 
machinery for conciliation, investigation by a court of enquiry, and, if necessary, 
compulsory adjudication. Joint works committees will help to smooth day-to-day 
administration. The Labour Department is considering the institution of a training 
course for labour officers in industrial establishments. In the appointment of such 
officers and of joint committees, it is pointed out, care will have to be taken lest 
the suspicion and hostility of the trade union movement should be aroused. 


Employment service organisation. The question of extending the scope of the 
employment exchanges, which at present deal mainly with demobilised service 
personnel, to cover all employment seekers will be examined ; such extension will 
make it necessary to popularise the service among both workers and employers and 
to provide trained managerial staff. 

Steps will be taken to eliminate recruitment through middlemen, and where this 
is not possible, to secure for contract labour rights similar to those enjoyed by other 
workers. 


Health Insurance Scheme. A Bill for a unified scheme of health insurance has 
been introduced in the Legislative Assembly. It will apply, at first, only to factory 
workers. The workers covered by the scheme will get medical treatment ; ‘cash 
payments during sickness ; maternity allowances for 12 weeks ; monthly or fort- 
nightly payments while disabled through an employment injury (workmen’s 
compensation is at present paid in a lump sum). The scheme will be financed 
mainly by contributions from employers and workers, the employers to pay the 
major share. During the first five years, the Central Government will bear two 
thirds of the cost of administration, and the provincial Governments one third of 
the cost of administering medical benefits. 

For workers not covered by this scheme, the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
will be revised and extended ; and a Central Act giving women workers the same 
rights in regard to maternity benefit as those provided for by the Health Insurance 
scheme will be enacted. 


Workers in Transport, Road and Building Industries. 


There are about 900,000 railway workers, about 100,000 dock workers, and 
possibly another 100,000 workers in tramway, bus and other transport services ; 
the Central Public Works Department employed an estimated 150,000 during the 
war. 

The pay of railway employees is being examined by the Pay Commission ; 
their hours of work and leave privileges are under adjudication. 

Various Acts at present applicable to factory labour only will be extended to 
workers in road construction and building. Where the Central Public Works 
Department carries out work necessitating the establishment of labour camps, 
orders have been issued requiring the provision of huts, sanitary services, and 
medical assistance. A “ fair wage ” clause must now be included in all contracts. 
Efforts will be made to extend these measures to the works undertaken by provincial 
and State authorities. 
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Legislation will regulate the conditions of work, rest periods, and paid holidays 
of workers employed in motor transport services, tramways and dock areas. The 
problems of decasualising dock labour and of extending to these workers the 
benefits provided for factory workers under the Health Insurance Scheme are 
being considered. 


Workers in Shops and Commercial Institutions. 


Only three provinces have enacted legislation regulating conditions of employ- 
ment in shops, commercial undertakings, restaurants, etc. A Bill is in preparation 
for the Central Legislature, to apply at first only to municipal areas, which will 
cover all persons employed in commercial and trading undertakings, office sections 
of factories, restaurants, eating houses, theatres and other places of public amuse- 
ment, and such other establishments as may be specified by provincial Govern- 
ments. The Act will regulate hours of work, intervals and rest periods, spreadover, 
opening and closing hours, weekly holidays, paid holidays, payment of wages, 
cleanliness of premises and lighting, and will contain special provisions with regard 
to the employment of young persons. 


Mining Labour. 
There are about 350,000 mine workers, of whom about 60,000 work in mica 
mines. Their living and working conditions are particularly poor. 


The Mines Act. The Mines Act will be revised to reduce working hours both 
above and underground, in line with the recent reduction of working hours in 
factories. Other amendments of the Act will provide paid holidays and monetary 
relief during sickness, giving to miners benefits that factory workers will obtain 
through the Health Insurance Scheme. The question of higher wages and of 
training courses for the miners are also under consideration. In view of the inad- 
equate enforcement of the Mines Act, the Mines Inspectorates will be expanded. 


Welfare Fund. The Ordinance which established the Coal Mines Welfare Fund 
in 1944 ! will be replaced by an Act. This Fund is fed by levying a cess of 4 annas 
per ton of coal despatched from the collieries, and has an annual revenue of about 
5,500,000 rupees. It is utilised for improving health and living conditions and 
providing medical and educational facilities. A Mica Mines Welfare Fund has also 
been set up by legislation, and ameliorative measures for these miners are being 
planned. A scheme for rooting out malaria has already met with considerable 
success ; hospitals are under construction ; and a large housing scheme has been 
prepared. 


Plantation Labour. 


There are over a million workers in plantations, mostly in tea gardens. Their 
wages are inadequate, their housing conditions, medical and welfare services 
unsatisfactory. The Government is anxious to improve the wages and living 
conditions of these workers, but intends to proceed cautiously, lest the action 
taken should impair the ability of Indian tea to compete in the world market, tea 
being one of India’s principal exports. A conference of representatives of the 
provincial and State Governments in whose areas most of the tea is grown will be 
convened to map out a programme of action. Legislation will follow if necessary. 


Agricultural Labour. 


The great mass of workers are employed in agricultural occupations. While 
their working conditions are not considered to call for statutory regulation, they 
need improvements in wages and social services. The Minimum Wages Bill 
provides for the fixing of minimum wages also for agricultural occupations, but 
before any steps are taken an enquiry into the actual situation is to be carried 
out, with the assistance of the provincial Governments.” 





1 Idem, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 381. 
* Communication from the Labour Department, Government of India; The Statesman 
(Delhi), 12 Mar. 1946. 
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days 
The NORWEGIAN PERMANENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR [INTERNATIONAL 
the SocIAL QUESTIONS 
» are 
The Norwegian Government has established a Permanent 

Advisory Committee for International Social Questions on the 
las lines of the Swedish Delegation for International Collaboration in 
‘too, Social Questions. 
will Functions of the Committee. 
oi The chief function of the Committee will be to advise the Government on matters 
ern- arising out of Norway’s membership of the International Labour Organisation, 
ver, particularly with respect to the preparation of International Labour Conventions 
ges, and questions concerning their ratification and application. The Committee will 
zard also be called upon to provide advice and information in other related fields. 

The Norwegian Government intends to raise at a later stage the question of 

organising collaboration between the Norwegian Committee and corresponding 
bodies in the other Northern European countries. 
nica Composition. 

The Committee consists of two representatives of the Ministry of Social Affairs 
0th (the Director-General of the Ministry, who is chairman of the Committee, and the 
3 in Director of the Labour Inspection Department), two representatives (with two 
Lary substitutes) of the Norwegian Employers’ Federation and two representatives 
tain (with two substitutes) of the Norwegian Confederation of Trade Unions. An 
i of | j official of the Ministry of Social Affairs has been appointed permanent secretary 
1ad- | of the committee." 
led. i 
und seats 
nas 
out 
and ' 
also : 
ing INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
\ble 
een 

CoMPANY COUNCILS IN SWEDEN 

; On 30 August 1946 two agreements were concluded concerning 

aeir the establishment of Company Councils in Swedish undertakings, 

= one by the Federation of Employers and the Confederation of Trade 

a Unions, the other by the Federation of Employers and the Organi- 
om sation of Salaried Employees. 

os : The agreements are not to apply before they have been adopted by the organi- 

H sations federated with the three main organisations. It is the duty of these three 





TY: ' organisations to urge their respective federated branches to adopt the agreements. 
After a branch has adopted the agreement, it becomes legally binding on the 
organised employers, workers, and salaried employees. 


rile 
aii) Scope. 
put The agreements provide for Company Councils to be set up in firms which 


ied employ more than 25 workers, if either the employer or the local workers’ organisa- 
tion concerned so request. In undertakings normally employing fewer than 25 but 
more than four workers over 21 years of age, two company representatives for the 

asi } workers may be selected. 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, Stockholm. 
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Functions. 


The Company Council is a body for information and consultation, not adminis- 
tration. Its main tasks are to maintain a spirit of co-operation between employer 
and employees in order to achieve the best possible production ; to give employees 
insight into the economic and technical conditions of operation and the status of 
the firm ; to promote security of employment and safe and hygienic working condi- 
tions ; to further apprenticeship training within the firm ; and in general to endea- 
vour to promote good production and working conditions. 

The agreements fully define these tasks. In its endeavour to further production, 
the Council should deal with questions concerning the technique, organisation, 
planning and development of production, with special attention to the experience 
and points of view of the employees. It is the duty of the employer to provide the 
Council with continuous production surveys, including reports of reorganisation 
undertaken or proposed or other important changes in operation or working 
conditions within the firm ; to report on new products and new manufacturing or 
working methods and other technical matters, on condition that publication would 
not prove injurious. The staff representatives on the Council may make suggestions 
to the employer with regard to these matters. 

If a worker has a suggestion for changing operation methods or the like, he has 
the right to request that the Council judge the value of his proposal. In so doing the 
Council is to consider whether or not the worker deserves compensation for his 
suggestion, which can only become payable if the suggestion is utilised. The 
Council makes no decision with regard to compensation, but the opinions which its 
members express are recorded in the minutes. 

The employer is also to report to the workers and salaried employees on the 
Council concerning the economic condition of the firm ; to provide the Council 
regularly with information touching on the state of the market within the branch 
with special attention to the position of the firm in question, and on the economic 
requirements for production and potential sales. The employer must allow the 
Council to see the balance sheet, profit and loss statement and the management and 
auditors’ reports, if these have to be published by law, as in the case of limited 
liability companies. The workers’ and salaried employees’ representatives may make 
suggestions to the employer on economic matters. 

If any question arises of a cessation or considerable restriction in the operation 
of the firm, the Council is to hold a meeting to consider the matter as far in advance 
as possible. This stipulation is intended to give the employees a greater feeling of 
security. 

Employees’ security is provided for by other stipulations, constituting an 
extension of the provisions made in the Basic Agreement concluded in 1938 by the 
Federation of Employers and the Confederation of Trade Unions.' It is provided 
that if the question arises of discharging or standing off a worker who has been 
employed in the firm for not less than nine months, the employer must inform one 
of the workers’ representatives on the Council of the proposed step 14 days in 
advance, giving a list of the workers who, in his opinion, should be discharged or 
stood off. The workers’ representative may then request that the Council consider 
the measure. The representatives of the salaried employees do not take part in such 
meetings, since it is considered that such questions concern particularly the employer 
and the workers. If the workers are not satisfied with the action subsequently taken 
by the employer, they may refer the matter to the Labour Market Board. An innova- 
tion in relation to the Basic Agreement is the stipulation that if 2 worker is dis- 
charged or stood off because of lack of work and the question of employment or 
re-employment of workers of the same kind arises within the next four months, the 
workers’ representatives have the right to ask for a meeting of Council members 
to consider which workers should be employed or re-employed. 

The Council has certain other duties concerning workers’ protection and voca- 
tional training. It is also charged with furthering order and discipline and good 
relationship generally between management and employees in the undertaking. 

The Council does not have the right to take up disputes which are connected with 
collective wage agreements or with the regulation of working conditions in general. 





' Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIX, No. 12, 20 Mar. 1939, p. 354. 
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Composition. 

The Councils are made up of members selected by the employer, the salaried 
employees and the workers. The workers have the right to choose three to seven 
representatives, depending on the size of the firm ; the employer may appoint as 
many representatives as the workers ; and the salaried employees may select either 
two or three representatives. 

The workers and the salaried employees in the firm are to choose their repre- 
sentatives themselves. The representatives must be employees of the firm and only 
organised workers have the right to vote for the workers’ representatives. If less 
than half of the workers in a firm are organised, the agreement does not apply to 
that firm. If three-quarters of the salaried employees in a firm are organised in the 
Organisation of Salaried Employees, only these have the right to take part in the 
election of the salaried employees’ representatives, but if fewer than three-quarters 
are organised all have the right to vote. 

The chairman of the Council is appointed by the employer from among the 
members he has selected, unless all the members of the Council, including the 
employer and his representatives, agree to choose another member as chairman. 
If the employer acts as chairman himself, or appoints one of his representatives as 
chairman, the other members have the right to choose the vice-chairman. 


Operation. 

The Council is to hold regular meetings once every calendar quarter, or more 
frequently if an agreement to that effect is reached. Extra meetings may also be 
called. Meetings are to be held outside working hours and the employer will pay 
the workers’ and salaried employees’ representatives six crowns per meeting. 

It is the duty of the Council to make the results of its work known to the firm’s 
workers and salaried employees, both organised and unorganised. 

A member of the Company Council may not reveal or make use of knowledge 
of a technical or economic nature which he has acquired in connection with his 
office and which he knows to be a professional or business secret, or which the 
employer has expressly stipulated is not to be revealed. 


Company Representatives. 

The representatives to be appointed in firms normally employing less than 
25 persons have, on the whole, the same duties as the workers’ representatives on 
the Company Councils, with the exception that the stipulations concerning proce- 
dure at meetings do not apply. 


Disputes Concerning the Agreements. 


Disputes concerning the interpretation and application of the agreements are 
to be referred to the Labour Market Board for arbitration. * 


NEW COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT FOR SWEDISH SEAMEN 


After lengthy negotiations, the Swedish Shipowners’ Association 
and the Swedish Seamen’s Union have concluded a new collective 
agreement concerning wages and working conditions, which came 
into force on 18 February 1947. 


The agreement, under which the payment of war risk compensation has been 
abolished, provides for an average increase in wages of about 30 per cent. It is felt 
that this rise brings the wages of seamen very near to those of industrial workers in 
Sweden. A number of changes and improvements in general working conditions are 
also included in the new agreement. 

The following table shows some of the new rates in force. The total wage is 
made up of the basic rate plus a cost of living allowance. 





1 Avtal om féretagsnamnder. Svenska arbetsgwareféreningen landsorganisationen tjanste- 
mannens centralorganisation (Stockholm, 1946). 
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| Deck crew | Engine crew 
pars | Basic | Cost of | ‘Total es Basic | Cost of | Total 
rates | living | wage rates | living | wage 
x 7 oe. ee ee Se 
i 
| Boatswain ..... | 335 | 87 | 422 | Electrician .... | 340 | 88 | 428 
Carpenter ...... 315 | 81 | 396 | Donkeyman ... | 820 | 83 | 408 
| Able seaman ...; 310 | 80 390 | Greaser....... | 315 81 | 396 
! Ordinary seaman! 195 | 51 246 | Motorman .... | 310 80 | 390 
Junior ordinary | | | 
| seaman ...... 120 | 31 | 151 | Fireman ...... 310 | 80 | 390 
| ek Bey... 110 | 29 | 130 | Trimmer...... 175 | 45 | 220 
Ae Tigaatlitnatbantadinaandntipalae | 
| Catering staff Women 
cy, P Basic | Cost of Total P= aw ae Basic | Cost of} Total 
rates | living | wage rates | living | wage 
|— “3 ae Kronor a od Kronor 
SS = eee 
Cook-steward ..| 330 | 85 415 | Cook-steward .| 305 79 384 
| TE sanckvcies 310 | 80 | 390 | Steward....... 305 | 79 | 384 
| Second cook....| 210 | 54 264 | Cook ......... 245 63 308 
| Welter 2.2.00 130 | 34 164 | Stewardess....| 115 30 145 
Saloon boy ....| 115 | 30 145 | Mess girl ..... 100 26 126 
Mess boy ...... 100 | 26 | 126 | Pantry girl ...| 100 | 26 | 126 
! 








In addition to these wages, certain ratings are entitled to seniority increments 
after varying periods of service. Compensation for overtime work has also been 
increased as a result of the rise in the wage rates. 

Special bonuses are to be paid after two months’ service in ships trading outside 
Europe. In the case of ships sailing to the United States the sum involved would 
amount to Kr. 60 per month for able seamen and ratings with higher wages, and 
Kr. 40 per month for ratings with lower wages. 

Compensation for the hoisting and dumping of ashes when off duty is increased 
by Kr. 5 per month when such work is carried on for more than half a month. 

Among the changes and improvements in general working conditions may be 
mentioned the fact that hours of work on days of sailing and arrival have been 
set at eight per day in vessels of more than 1,800 tons dead weight. The normal 
working day of the catering staff on Sundays in port is to end at 3 p.m. Deck and 
engine crews are to receive two half-holidays per month, plus an additional half- 
holiday after six months’ service, the corresponding figures for the catering staff 
being three and four half-holidays. 

Seamen are to be supplied with full bedding, including sheets and blankets. 
When bedding is not supplied by the owners the seamen are to receive Kr. 6 per 
month in lieu of this. The owners are obliged to supply working clothes for work in 
engine room bilges and crank pits and for similar tasks. 
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Compensation in respect of board and lodging during illness has been increased 
to Kr. 7 per day in Sweden and to Kr. 10 per day when abroad.’ 


POLICY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The President of the National Association of Manufacturers of 
the U.S.A. has issued a statement defining the position of the Asso- 
ciation on the major issues confronting the nation. On the subject 
of labour relations, the statement includes the following : 


The National Association of Manufacturers, servant of the men and women who 
buy their products, believes in (1) high wages to workers ; (2) low prices to consu- 
mers ; (3) fair returns to investors. 

To accomplish these ends, N.A.M. advocates certain actions, each one designed 
to restore freedom in America and thereby bring about a higher standard of living, 
a stronger national defence and the welfare of our children and their children. 

To restore equality of management with labour before the law in America, to 
protect labour, to reduce strikes and to increase production, the following labour 
programme is recommended. It is intended to free collective bargaining from the 
abuses which now destroy its benefits. 


(1) Monopolistic practices in restraint of trade are inherently contrary to the 
public interest, and should be prohibited to labour unions as well as to employers. 
It is just as contrary to the public interest for a union or unions representing the 
employees of two or more employers to take joint wage action or engage in other 
monopolistic practices as it is for two or more employers to take joint price action 
or engage in other monopolistic practices. 


(2) The union as well as the employer should be obliged by law to adhere to 
the terms of collective bargaining agreements. Collective bargaining agreements 
should provide that disputes arising over the meaning or interpretation of a pro- 
vision should be settled by peaceful procedures. 


(3) The union as well as the employer should be obliged, by law, to bargain 
collectively in good faith, provided that a majority of the employees in the appro- 
priate union wish to be represented in the union. 


(4) If a legitimate difference of opinion over wages, hours or working conditions 
cannot be reconciled through gollective bargaining or mediation, employees should 
be free to strike where such strike is not in violation of an existing agreement. 
However, the protection of law should be extended to strikers only when the 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit, by secret ballot under impartial 
supervision, have voted for a strike in preference to acceptance of the latest offer of 
the employer. Employees and employers should be protected in their right to 
express their respective positions. 


(5) No strike should have the protection of law if it involves issues which do 
not relate to wages, hours or working conditions, or demands which the employer 
is powerless to grant. Such issues and demands are involved in jurisdictional 
strikes, sympathy strikes, strikes against the Government, strikes to force employers 
to ignore or violate the law, strikes to force recognition of an uncertified union, 
strikes to enforce “ feather-bedding ” or other work-restrictive demands, or secon- 
dary boycotts. 


(6) No individual should be deprived of his right to work at an available job, 
nor should anybody be permitted to harm or injure the employee, or his family, 
or his property at home, at work or elsewhere. Mass picketing and any other form 
of coercion or intimidation should be prohibited. 


(7) Employers should not be required to bargain collectively with foremen or 
other representatives of management. 





* Sjémannen, No. 3, 1947. 
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(8) No employee or prospective employee should be required to join or to refrain 
from joining a union, or to maintain or withdraw his membership of a union, as a 
condition of employment. Compulsory union membership and interference with 
voluntary union membership should be prohibited by law. 


(9) Biassed laws and biassed administration of laws have made a contribution 
to current difficulties, and should be replaced with impartial administration of 
improved laws primarily designed to advance the interests of the whole public 
while still safeguarding the rights of all employees. The preservation of free collec- 
tive bargaining demands that Government intervention in labour disputes be 
reduced to an absolute minimum. The full extent of Government participation in 
labour disputes should be to make available competent and impartial conciliation. 

Compulsory arbitration, in particular, is inconsistent with American ideals of 
individual freedom, and is bound to destroy genuine collective bargaining. 

All labour and related legislation should be consistent with the principles set 
forth above. Any existing statutes that are in violation of such principles should 
be brought into accord with them through appropriate action by the Congress.! 
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RESTRICTIONS ON THE RIGHT OF DIRECT ACTION IN PUBLIC 


UTILITIES IN VIRGINIA ‘ 
( 

On 29 January 1947 the State of Virginia approved an Act to 
prevent interruption or suspensions in the operation of public J 

utilities by reason of labour disputes. 

Ss 
Scope. b 
The Act reaffirms the right of utility employees to organise and bargain collec- t 
tively with their employers, and the right of employers to bargain with such orga- a 
nisations, but declares that such rights may not be exercised in a manner that will t 
S 


result in the substantial impairment of the safety or health of citizens of the State. 
Accordingly, it is unlawful for any utility engaged in the business of furnishing 
water, light, gas, heat, electric power, transportation or communications (excepting 
those utilities to which the National Railway Labor Act is applicable) to engage 
in a lockout, at any time, that will result in substantial interruption of its services, 
or for either party to a labour dispute to engage in a lockout, strike, or work stop- 
page until they have complied with the conciliation procedure of the Act. 


Conciliation Procedure. 


Whenever management or the workers desire to change conditions of employ- 
ment they must serve a written statement on the other party and the Governor 
of the State, detailing the desired changes and fixing a conference time and place. 
If the parties are unable to reach an agreement at this time they are to hold a 
second conference ten days later and notify the Governor of such disagreement as 
exists. Both parties must attend all conferences and endeavour in good faith to 
reach an agreement. 0 

At the second conference the Governor may attempt to mediate between the E 
parties, but either party may state that further negotiations will be fruitless and 
refuse to continue. Both parties will then be requested by the Governor to submit 





the matter to arbitration upon their own terms and conditions. te 
If either party is unwilling to arbitrate and desires to engage in a lockout, strike 6 
or other work stoppage, it must fix a day and hour for the beginning of such ac- P’ 
tion, giving at least five weeks’ notice to the other party and the Governor. te 
Seizure of Property. " 
If, in the opinion of the Governor, it appears that the contemplated action will pl 


interrupt the service of the utility to such an extent as to constitute a serious 
threat to the public health, safety or welfare, he is to proclaim his intention of — 
assuming possession of the utility, its plant and equipment, upon the date fixed 





1 N.A.M. News, 14 Dec. 1946. 
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for such interruption, and obtain from the management a list of positions necessary 
for maintenance of such operations as may be required, the duties pertaining 
thereto, and the names of the incumbents. Employees of the State are then 
obtained for such positions, after the incumbents have been given an opportunity 
to remain as employees of the State. Prior to the date fixed for the interruption of 
service, prospective employees may be familiarised with the work it is contemplated 
they will perform, and the management of the utility must co-operate in this 
undertaking. 


Expenses, Revenues and Working Conditions under State Operation. 


Operating expenses are paid by the State subject to reimbursement from the 
revenues of the utility. Wages of the State employees remain the same as those of 
the utility employees at the time of notice of interruption. All working conditions 
which may have been the subject of any dispute out of which the interruption arose 
are maintained. The status of persons as employees of the utility are unaffected 
by their acceptance or refusal of employment by the State. 


Restoration of Property. 


Whenever the utility is able to resume normal service it notifies the Governor, 
who, if satisfied with the conditions, returns to the utility its properties. If the 
Governor refuses to restore possession, adequate legal remedies are provided. 


Prohibitions and Penalties. 


Interference in any manner with the Governor, or his agents, in their efforts to 
secure or train personnel, or to continue the operation of the utility is forbidden 
by the Act, as is the establishment or conduct of a picket line near or adjacent 
to any work engaged in by employees of the State. Provision is made for the 
imposition of fines and imprisonment, upon conviction, of any person violating 
the Act, and for a penalty of 10,000 dollars for each day of suspended or interrupted 
service due to the conduct of the management or workers in violation of the Act.* 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Joint Committee of the United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives on the Economic Report established under the 
Employment Act, 1946 * has unanimously approved its first report. 


The terms of reference of this Joint Committee are to study matters relating 
to the Economic Report which the President has to transmit to Congress within 
60 days of the opening of each regular session, to study means of co-ordinating 
programmes in order to further the policy of the Employment Act of 1946, and 
to file a report as a guide to the committees of the Congress dealing with legislation 
relating to the Economic Report. 

The President’s Economic Report, an extract of which has already been 
published *, pointed out that in 1947 “the underlying favourable factors are 





* Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 19, No. 35, 3 Mar. 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Volume LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June, 1946, p. 401. 

* Idem, Volume LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 123. The Report itself is published under 
the title The Economic Report of the President, transmitted to Congress 8 January 1947 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1947). 
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strong enough to maintain high prosperity. But this year brings us face to face 
with maladjustments and unfavourable possibilities which, if not corrected or 
prevented, could cause a recession in production and employment. The Govern- 
ment will watch this situation and be prepared for action if needed.” The President 
made a series of short-term recommendations concerned with prices and wages, 
social security, housing, taxation and labour-management relations, and a series 
of long-term recommendations concerned with the efficient utilisation of the 
labour force, maximum utilisation of productive resources, encouragement of free 
competitive enterprise, the promotion of welfare, health and security, co-operation 
in international economic relations and combating economic fluctuations. 

The Joint Committee, in its report, says that it particularly considered the 
recommendations of the President in the short-range programme. It agrees with 
the President that removal of wartime controls and the return to a freer economy 
places on business, farmers, labour, management and consumers the main respon- 
sibility for working out price and wage relationships. It joins in the President’s 
hope that business will reduce prices, that labour will refrain from excessive wage 
demands and that both will exert every effort to increase productivity. The 
Committee considers that a recommendation from it on the short-range programme 
at this time, which could only be casual before its studies are made, would not 
be helpful to the solution of the problems. The Committee will proceed to consider 
these problems with reference to their effect on the maintenance of a stable economy 
and continuous employment. 

With regard to the long-range programme, no immediate recommendations 
are considered necessary. The Committee will proceed to consider the different 
proposals as rapidly as they can be reached, to determine whether they bear a 
relation to the principal task of the Committee and, if they do, to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress with regard to them. The Committee notes with approval that 
the President’s Report places special emphasis upon an over-all policy directed 
towards the preservation in agriculture of the family-sized farm and in industry 
of free competitive enterprise. The details of a programme to prevent another 
agricultural depression and of an affirmative programme “ to enlarge the opportun- 
ities for efficient and enterprising small business” will be among the primary 
subjects of committee study.' 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILD WORKERS IN HUNGARY 


An Order (No. 52300) was issued in Hungary in August 1946 
concerning the protection of children, young persons and women. 
The purpose of the Order is to ensure the full application of Act 
No. V of 1928 *, which had been only partially brought into force 
by Order No. 150443 of 1930.8 


The Order of 1930 had brought into force only those provisions of the Act 
relating to maternity, night work of women and young persons, and the super- 
vision of the application of these provisions. The Order excluded from the field 
of application of these provisions mining and metallurgical undertakings and 
subsidiary or connected undertakings. The new Order of 1946 extends the 
application of the Act to such undertakings, and brings into force all the remaining 
sections. These are concerned in particular with the fixing of the minimum age 
for admission to employment at 14 years; the medical certificate of fitness 
for work ; the health protection and moral welfare of women and children (for- 
bidden employments, etc.) ; and wages of women and children. 

In addition, the Order abrogates certain limiting provisions of the Act. In 
particular, it prohibits the employment of children of 12 years. (This had only 
been permitted provisionally until such time as compulsory elementary education 
should be extended to the age of 14 years. Elementary schools in Hungary now 


* 80th Congress, ist Session, Senate, Report No. 11. 
* Cf. L.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1928, Hung. 1. 
* Idem, 1930, Hung. 5. 
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provide an 8-year course of instruction.') A further provision of the Act, by virtue 
of which young persons of less than 16 years might, with authorisation from the 
local mining council, be employed on underground work, has also been annulled. 

The Order also supplements the provisions of the Act concerning medical 
certificates of fitness for work required from women and children, and prescribes 
in particular that the medical examination must take place before entry into 
employment ; that the employer is to inform the doctor of the exact nature of 
the work on which le intends to engage the worker; that the certificate issued 
by the doctor is to be kept. by the employer and is to state the result of the examina- 
tion and specify the types of work on which the worker may be employed ; and 
that the medical examination is to be repeated every two years, or before the 
worker is transferred to a different kind of work. If the certificate is unfavourable, 
the person concerned must be transferred to other work, or, if such a change is 
not possible, the contract of employment is to be terminated. * 


YOUNG WORKERS IN CHILE 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ESTABLISHED 


A technical committee for the study of problems relating to 
the work of young persons in Chile was recently set up by Decree 
No. 1667 of 8 October 1946. 


The statement of the purpose of this Decree refers to the resolution concerning 
the protection of children and young workers adopted on 4 November 1945 by 
the 27th Session of the International Labour Conference.* This resolution had 
been prepared by the I.L.0O. Committee of Experts convened in May 1945 at 
Montreal *, which included a delegate from Chile. 

The introduction to the Decree states also that Chilean legislation on the 
protection of children and young persons in work is to be supplemented as soon 
as possible, in particular by guaranteeing the protection of the physical develop- 
ment and vocational training of young workers and by effective supervision of the 
application of protective legislation. In addition to fixing the age for admission 
to work and the type of employment suitable for young persons, it will also be 
necessary to guarantee a minimum wage. 

The technical committee set up by the Decree to study problems relating 
to the work of young persons will be composed of one representative of each of 
the following bodies : the General Directorate of Labour in the Ministry of Labour, 
the General Directorate for the protection of Children and Young Persons, the 
General Directorate of Elementary Education in the Ministry of Education, and 
the Young Persons’ Court of the Ministry of Justice. 

Its duties will be, in particular, to study, co-ordinate and supplement the 
legislation at present in force, to establish clear definitions of the competence 
of the administrative bodies responsible for its application, and to submit a Bill 
for this purpose to the Government. In order that it should be able to fulfil these 
duties on the basis of experience and the observation of actual circumstances, the 
committee is to establish and direct an experimental plan of co-ordinated pro- 
tective action in a particular industrial or agricultural area. In executing this 
plan, the committee will be assisted by the Government. ° 


* Under Act No. XX of 1940. 
* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, Budapest. 
* Cf. 1.L.0.: Official Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, 15 Dec. 1945, p. 31; and International Labour 
Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, pp. 17-20. 
_ * Cf. International Labour Conference, 1945, Report III: Protection of Children and Young 
Workers (First Discussion) (1.L.0., Montreal, 1945), p. IV. 
* Diario Oficial, 21 Nov. 1946, No. 20607, p. 2075. 
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MIGRATION 


DISPLACED PERSONS AND REFUGEES 


* 


Recent statements in the British House of Commons have set 
forth the policy of the United Kingdom Government respecting 
displaced persons in the British zones of Germany and Austria, 
and the arrangements made for the admission of refugees and 
displaced persons into the United Kingdom and other countries. 


Po.ticy GOVERNING BriTIsH ZONES OF AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


The following statement was made in the House of Commons 
on 19 February 1947 by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Our first aim will continue to be to encourage and assist in every possible 
way the early return of the displaced persons to their countries of origin. For 
all except those who have really strong personal reasons for not doing so, the 
proper course is to return home. Repatriation is continuing and it is hoped that 
many displaced persons will still decide to go home. Nevertheless, we recognise 
that when all these have gone, a “hard core” will remain of persons who 
will not go back in any circumstances. Concerning these, I will repeat the words 
of the resolution adopted by the United Nations General Assembly on 12 February, 
1946, by which we still stand : 


No refugees or displaced persons who have finally and definitely, in com- 
plete freedom, and after receiving full knowledge of the facts, including adequate 
information from the Governments of their countries of origin, expressed 
valid objections to returning to their countries of origin and who are not war 
criminals, quislings and traitors, shall be compelled to return to their country 
of origin. The future of such refugees or displaced persons shall become the 
concern of whatever international body may be recognised or established. 


The General Assembly of the United Nations at its meeting in December last 
adopted a Constitution for the proposed International Refugee Organisation. 
His Majesty’s Government have indicated their acceptance of this Constitution 
and their willingness to join the Organisation, and it is hoped that it will soon 
be set up. Nevertheless, there is likely to be some delay before it is working 
effectively and in any case the number of refugees and displaced persons throughout 
the world is so great that it will be a long time before all can be found permanent 
homes. We will pursue every opportunity that presents itself to effect resettle- 
ment either in Europe or overseas. Nevertheless, the probability has to be faced 
that considerable numbers of the displaced persons, at any rate in the British 
zone of Germany, are likely to remain there for some time to come unless they 
accept repatriation. 

Concerning those in Germany, His Majesty’s Government have decided to 
proceed as follows : 

(a) Displaced persons will now be brought within the ordinary machinery 
of direction to useful work, both in aid of the occupying authorities and in ordinary 
employment in Germany, so that they may become self-supporting. In so far 
as they have to live and work within the German economy, they will be protected 
from discrimination or hostility on the part of Germans and will participate in 
German social insurance schemes. 

(b) The standards of living of displaced persons, which in some respects 
have been higher than those of the German population since the beginning of the 
occupation over a year ago, will in future be brought generally into line with 
the latter. 
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(c) Every endeavour will be made to preserve the cultural and welfare organisa- 
tions of the displaced persons, so long as these do not lend themselves to political 
activities or act as a deterrent to repatriation, and all possible administrative 
precautions will be taken to safeguard their legitimate interests. In carrying out 
our policy there will be full consultation with the local representative of UNRRA 
in the British zone of Germany. 


A similar policy is already in force in the British zone of Austria. 
I propose to have the substance of this statement communicated to all dis- 
placed persons in the British zones of Germany and Austria. * 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The British Minister of Labour on 20 February 1947 made a 
statement in the House of Commons in reply to a question concerning 
arrangements for admission of displaced persons into the United 
Kingdom with a view to employment. 


The Minister stated that in British sanatoria and hospitals, 1,872 women 
had been received for work and some hundreds more would be brought in as soon 
as possible. Under the new scheme, officers of the Department of Labour are given 
power to admit persons without delay if there is available employment for which 
they are suited.? The Minister of Labour had earlier explained that over 7,000 
had been admitted for domestic work in private households. * 


ADMISSION OF REFUGEES TO COUNTRIES OTHER THAN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in reply to a 
question in the House of Commons as to which countries had agreed 
to accept refugees and how many had already embarked, stated 
on 26 February 1947 that the following arrangements had been 
made for admission of refugees, in addition to those being admitted 
to the United Kingdom. 


Agreements have been signed or tentatively arranged between the Govern- 
ments of Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Venezuela and the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees under which it is hoped that 200 families will go to Bolivia, 
1,000 to Brazil, 2,000 to Chile and 5,000 to Venezuela during 1947. Further move- 
ments to these countries are expected if the early movements prove successful. 
The Government of Paraguay has indicated to the Inter-Governmental Committee 
that it is willing to admit individuals who have racial or religious affinities with 
residents of Paraguay. No specific limit has been put to this, but there are practical 
reasons for limiting the movement to a few thousand immigrants. Further projects 
for group settlement in Paraguay are under discussion. The Government of Canada 
has announced that it will admit into that country certain categories of close 
relatives of Canadian residents.‘ To date, 2,500 relatives have been nominated, 
and the Inter-Governmental Committee is engaged on registering those that 
can be found. The first group is expected to sail on 4 April. The Canadian Govern- 
ment have expressed interest to the Committee in receiving a number of technicians 
and skilled workers, but details are not complete. 

The Australian Government has given landing permits to about 6,000 persons, 
most of whom are refugee relatives of Australian residents and the possibility 
of further immigration of skilled workers is under consideration.’ The South 





* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, No. 51, 19 Feb. 1947, cols. 172-174. 

* Idem, No. 52, 20 Feb. 1947, col. 1383. 

* Idem, No. 35, 28 Jan. 1947, cols. 750-751. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 223; and below, 
p. 449. 
* Cf. below, p. 451. 
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African Government has established immigration missions in The Hague and 
in Rome ', the latter of which has expressed interest in the immigration especially 
of Yugoslav refugees in Italy. Arrangements for testing the skills of selected 
immigrants are being made in conjunction with the military authorities and the local 
representative of the Committee. Immigration into the U.S.A. is governed by 
quotas, which allow the immigration of 39,000 persons from Germany, Austria 
and Eastern Europe annually.* These quotas are not at present being filled, as 
it is not possible to find sufficient applicants born in Germany. 

The Belgian Government, after negotiations with the American occupation 
authorities in Germany and the Inter-Governmengal Committee, has agreed to 
accept 20,000 coal miners and their families. Negotiations are under way for 
the transfer of a similar number from the British zone. The French Government 
has sent a mission to Germany to investigate the possibility of receiving 100,000 
persons from among displaced persons there. The Inter-Governmental Committee 
has reached agreement that 6,000 families of persons of specific skills be admitted 
to Morocco and 6,000 to Tunis. Arrangements are being made for the movement 
to start shortly. 

It is impossible to compute the total number of non-repatriable refugees and 
displaced persons who have already been moved to countries of resettlement. 
Arrangements are made by the individuals themselves, by voluntary agencies 
and by the Inter-Governmental Committee. During the last five months of 1946, 
2,700 persons were moved as individual migrants under arrangements by which 
the Committee contributed in whole or in part to their cost of transport. So far 
during 1947, about 500 persons are estimated to have been moved under similar 
conditions. In addition, 2,800 Mennonites have been moved to Paraguay. * 


IMMIGRATION POLICIES OF COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


The Governments of countries of South America have for some 
time been paying considerable attention to the problems of immi- 
gration and settlement. The immigration policies announced by 
the Governments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador and Peru 
are summarised below. 


ARGENTINA 


In Argentina a Five-Year Plan was presented to Congress in 
October 1946 and a series of Decrees have been published since that 
time with the aim of encouraging the entry of European immigrants, 
especially from Italy and Spain. 


The Five-Year Plan. 

The Five-Year Plan presented by the President to Congress in October 1946 
laid the foundations of a policy of assisting and organising immigration by declaring 
that the immigration policy of the country would in future be based on new 
principles of voluntary recruitment, selection and direction. Immigration will 
be encouraged in order to increase the population and thus the economic potential- 
ities of Argentina. The plan combines the ideas of immigration, settlement, and 
population-increase, and endeavours to preserve the spiritual unity of the Argentine 
people, admitting only those immigrants who, by virtue of their affinities with 
the Argentine people, can be rapidly assimilated to the general spiritual and social 
characteristics of the country. Immigrants must be morally and physically satis- 
factory, and preference is given to agricultural workers, fishermen, industrial 
technicians and specialised workers. In accordance with the plan, 50,000 immigrants 
will be received each year, so that at the end of five years, 250,000 immigrants 
can be counted on. ‘ 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 139. 
* Idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 414; see also below, p. 445. 
* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, No. 56, 26 Feb. 1947, cols. 2065-2067. 
* MinistRY OF EXTERNAL RELATIONS: Bulletin No. 222. 
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Argentine Immigration Delegation in Europe. 

In order to give effect to the decisions drawn up in the Five-Year Plan, the 
Government has published Decree No. 20707 of 2 December 1946 establishing an 
Argentine delegation in Europe, for the purpose of making all arrangements necessary 
in connection with the principles of the proposed Act. The delegates will establish 
delegations with headquarters in Italy and Spain, and are to set up offices and 
appoint such technical and administrative staff as they consider necessary. The 
Argentine Immigration Delegation in Europe will be empowered to issue any 
documents it may consider necessary for entry into the country: * 


Contact with the Inter-Governmental Committee for Refugees. 


By Decree No. 1372/47 of 21 January 1947, the President nominated two 
representatives of the Government to establish contact with the Inter-Governmental 
Committee for Refugees in London for the purpose of giving the assistance requested 
by that body. This mission is to make visits to the displaced persons’ camps 
established by the Committee in Germany and Austria and is to present a report 
at the end of its tour. The Decree provides that for the better fulfilment of its 
task, the mission is to co-ordinate its activities with those of the Immigration 
Delegation in Europe mentioned above. * 


BRAZIL 


The Brazilian Government promulgated in 1945 an Immigration 
and Colonisation Act and has also taken a number of measures 
to encourage European immigration and to frame a general immi- 
gration policy based on the technical selection of immigrants, 
with preference to technicians capable of developing the country. 


The Federal Constitution of 1946. 


The new Constitution adopted in September 1946* provides for a flexible 
system of immigration regulation, leaving the detailed arrangements to be deter- 
mined by suitable legislation. Thus, the provision under the 1937 Constitution, 
as amended in 1942, to limit the number of immigrants who may be admitted 
from any country in any year to 2 per cent. of the total of its nationals residing 
in Brazil during the previous fifty years is not repeated under the new Constitution 
of 1946, which retains only the requirement that selection, entry, allocation and 
settlement of immigrants shall be regulated by legislation in accordance with the 
national interest. 

The earlier constitutional provisions concerning the employment of aliens have 
also been amended under the 1946 Constitution. Thus, the requirement that 
organisations which were concessionaries of Federal, State or municipal services 
had to have in their managements a majority of Brazilians or delegate all 
the powers of management to Brazilians has now been made more flexible, leaving 
the régime to be determined by suitable legislation. Similarly, the requirement 
that liberal professions could only be exercised by natural-born and naturalised 
citizens who had done their military service in Brazil, and that only natural-born 
citizens were allowed to revalidate professional diplomas issued by foreign institu- 
tions of learning has been altered to provide that special legislation shall determine 
requirements affecting foreign diplomas. ¢ 


Immigration and Colonisation Act. 


The specific requirements governing the admission of immigrants to Brazil 
are determined in the Immigration and Colonisation Act of 18 September 1945. 





* Boletin oficial, 17 Jan. 1947. 

* Idem, 13 Feb. 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 283. 
* Didrio Oficial, 19. Sept. 1946. 
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According to the provisions of this Act, admission of immigrants is based on a 
quota system: the annual quota for any country is equal to 2 per cent. of the 
total number of immigrants from that country who arrived in Brazil between 
1 January 1884 and 31 December 1933. They are selected on the basis of their 
occupation, preference being given to agriculturists and technicians useful to the 
country. Immigrants entering Brazil are divided into two categories : “ spontane- 
ous ” and “ directed”. Spontaneous immigrants are those who enter the country 
on their own initiative and not in accordance with any programme of organised 
immigration. Directed immigrants may be contract immigrants (persons brought 
into the country under contract by companies or individuals authorised by the 
Federal Executive), or they may be settlers (persons permitted to enter the country 
for the specific purpose of land settlement). The Act provides for the acquisition 
of land by settlers, federal aid, and the administration of the settlements ; it also 
defines property rights. * 


The National Council on Immigration and Land Settlement. * 


In October 1946, the National Council on Immigration and Land Settlement 
gave special instructions that persons prepared to enter industrial production, 
as well as agriculturists and technicians, should have preference in the issue of 
permanent visas. The Council is formulating a general plan for selected immigration 
on the basis of all available information, including a preliminary census taken 
in various States of workers at present in agricultural and industrial production, 
and the various proposals being studied by the Permanent Immigration Commission 
described below. * 


The Permanent Immigration Commission of the Chamber of Deputies. 


A Permanent Commission to study immigration, appointed by the Chamber 
of Deputies, met in November 1946 to prepare a Bill for the establishment of an 
agency to centralise all activities related to migration. The Parliamentary Com- 
mission is also to suggest the reorganisation of the National Council on Immigration 
and Land Settlment and propose amendments to the immigration law itself.‘ 


Conference of Technicians and Secretaries of Agriculture. 


Immigration and land settlement policies were also considered, at the end 
of November 1946, at a Conference of Technicians and Secretaries of Agriculture. 
A Commission of the Conference studied the problem and made the following 
recommendations : 


(1) A Federal agency should be established immediately as an autonomous 
body with the financial resources needed to determine the selection, entry, distri- 
bution and location of immigrants, to co-ordinate the immigration and settlement 
services with the naturalisation service, and to encourage European immigra- 
tion by means of financial agreements and immigration treaties, negotiated with 
Federal or State agencies according to international requirements or the needs 
of various countries. 


(2) The Union Federal Government directly or in co-operation with the States, 
should : 

(a) take measures to solve the problems of agricultural equipment and 
transport on which depend the fixing of prices of agricultural production and 
the introduction of immigrants ; 

(b) facilitate transport by sea of agricultural workers coming from Euro- 
pean countries, undertaking responsibility for such transport where necessary 
and participating in its financing ; 

(c) make the administrative arrangements necessary for the reception, 
placing and distribution of immigrants at the ports of disembarkation and 
in the capitals of the States in such a way as to intensify immigration ; 





1 Didrio Oficial, 6 Oct. 1945. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 374. 
* Correio da Manhd, 8 Dec. 1946. 

* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, Rio de Janeiro. 
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(d) establish information services for the recruitment of European immi- 
grants by means of agreements reached with the Governments concerned ; 


(e) encourage negotiation of bilateral immigration treaties to cover, for 
example, financial arrangements. 


(3) The Union Federal Government should make the necessary agreements 
with the States for the administration of the State services or for delegating to 
the Federal services the necessary authority for applying the legal provisions 
with respect to immigration and land settlement. 


(4) The Federal Government should take immediate steps to promulgate 
the Brazilian Rural Code, bringing together in a standardised form all legisla- 
tion referring to rural conditions and agricultural work. 


(5) The Federal Government should revise the laws, regulations, decrees, 
rules and ordinancgg affecting agriculture, in order to eliminate contradictory 
provisions and bring the legislation up to date. 


The Commission also recommended that new housing should be built on an 
emergency basis to receive immigrants. 


Finally, it recommended : 


(1) That consideration be given by those responsible for drawing up immigra- 
tion plans to the need to establish an agency or information service in immigrants’ 
hostels so that they might be informed in advance of the conditions contained 
in the contracts of employment that they would be asked to sign with employers 
or with colonisation undertakings. 


(2) Publication, in the most widely known languages, in the regions being 
settled by immigrants, of information with respect to rural conditions of life, 
and labour contracts in each agricultural region. 


(3) Amendments to the laws and regulations concerning the settlement of 
agricultural workers, contracts of employment, public works and employment 
offices so as to bring them into accord with any future legislation. 


(4) A study of the agricultural information services of the State of Sao Paulo 
with a view to amending the existing Federal and State legislation, so as to bring 
it into conformity with that of Sio Paulo. 


(5) Allocation to the existing specialised agencies of the various States, or 
to those agencies which may be established (or in the absence of a State agency, 
to the municipal prefectures), of the functions defined in the Decree of 18 Septem- 
ber 1945, concerning the establishment of official land settlement and employment 
offices for agricultural workers. 


(6) Economic and social research, through competent Government or private 
agencies concerning : 
(a) the number of rural workers of both sexes, at present in the zones of 
settlement and those to be settled ; 
(b) the number of farms existing in these zones and their production ; 
(c) the number of workers necessary to feed these zones of production ; 


(d) the mobility of the rural workers in the various zones, with an analysis 
of the reasons why workers have gone from one region to another. * 


CHILE 


_ The Government of Chile is working on a general scheme of 
immigration. Measures adopted include the establishment of bodies 
such as the Immigration Co-ordinating Committee, whose main 





1 Folha da Manhd, 26 Nov. 1946. 
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function is to work out an immigration plan which will take into 
consideration the needs of the country and the technical preparation 
of immigrants. 


Immigration Co-ordinating Committee. 

A Decree of 7 May 1945 set up the Immigration Co-ordinating Committee 
under the immediate direction of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Committee 
is composed of the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who acts as chairman, 
the Under-Secretaries of the Interior, of Agriculture, of Economy and Trade, 
and of Land and Land Settlement, the Executive Vice-President of the Agricultural 
Land Settlement Fund, and the Executive Vice-President of the Corporation for 
the Promotion of Production. The Director of the Consular Department acts as 
secretary-general of this Committee, which is charged with preparing and sub- 
mitting to the Government an immigration plan which is to take into consideration 
the following : (a) racial harmony between the immigrant and the Chilean people ; 
(»b) similarity of climate between the country of origin of the immigrant and the 
regions in which it is intended he should settle ; (c) the capacity of the manu- 
facturing, farming and stock-breeding industries to absorb technicians, specialists 
and manual workers ; (d) measures which should be taken in Chile to plan the 
location and direction of the flow of immigrants ; (e) the bodies and authorities 
of the State which should make their resources available for the achievement of 
the plan; (f) economic resources which the Government should devote in their 
entirety to the plan and (g) special provisions which should be established as 
regards the qualifications to be required of immigrants, the conditions of their 
entry and residence in the country and the obligations that they are to undertake 
in consequence of their engagement as immigrants.' 

On 9 August 1946, the Immigration Co-ordinating Committee submitted a 
plan designed to amend, in a more liberal sense, the existing immigration laws. 
This plan was approved by the Government and submitted to Congress in the 
form of a Bill. The statement of objects and reasons makes it clear that the Govern- 
ment intends to develop an immigration policy allowing for the incorporation into 
the country of large numbers of carefully selected persons of European origin. 
It points to the necessity of acting with due diligence and speed in order to take 
advantage of the exceptionally favourable circumstances prevailing from this point 
of view in present-day Europe. The Bill envisages the immigration problem from 
all the various points of view of the national economy, that is to say, with regard 
to the present effective needs of the various branches of productive activity, and 
to the manpower absorption capacities of agriculture, manufacturing industry, 
stock-breeding, fisheries, and land settlement. 

Although the object of the plan is to sketch out a general immigration policy, 
it is mainly concerned with the facilities offered to settlers on the land. The State, 
it points out, owns about ten million hectares of available land, though only four 
million are suitable for cultivation. 

Before settling immigrants in Chiloe and Aysen it will be necessary to amend 
certain Chilean legislation, which contains restrictive clauses on the possession of 
land in these provinces by non-nationalised foreigners. It is also pointed out that 
in order to utilise the State lands available in Chiloe and Aysen, it will be necessary 
to make tracks and roads suitable for surveying the land in question, measuring 
it and dividing it into lots ; work which will involve the appropriation of adequate 
funds. 

With the purpose of finding a solution to the problems involved, the plan 
proposes that the restrictions in the matter of land settlement imposed on non- 
nationalised foreigners should not apply to immigrants coming to the country 
for the purpose of settling in agricultural colonies, and that these should have the 
same rights and freedoms as are enjoyed by nationals ; and that special regulations 

‘should be issued by the President, setting out the rights and obligations of immi- 
grant settlers admitted in accordance with the provisions of the Bill. 

The plan also contains provisions for the sale by public auction of up to 10 per 

cent. of the State lands in the Province of Aysen, to be sub-divided into lots of 





* Diario Oficial, 19 Nov. 1945. 
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not more than 1,000 hectares. This land is to be purchased by the payment of 
20 per cent. in cash and the balance in ten equal annual payments, with 6 per cent. 
interest yearly, or 12 per cent. in case of default. Receipts from the auction are 
to be applied to the improvement of communication routes in this province, the 
creation of new towns, and the provision of sanitary services and public utilities. 

Finally, the plan provides for the spending of 600 million pesos, to be used 
for: (a) the payment of the costs of recruitment, selection and passage to Chile 
of European immigrants, and their temporary and permanent settlement expenses ; 
(b) the making of tracks and roads in the Provinces of Chiloe and Aysen, destined 
solely for the mixed settlements of foreigners and Chileans which are to be organised; 
(c) measuring, dividing and marking out the land in lots and clearing up to a 
maximum of 5 hectares on each lot. The State lands to be handed over to private 
owners and the buildings and installations to be constructed on them are to be 
exempt from any kind of tax during the first five years of settlement, reckoned 
from the date of the settlement contract. The immigrants are also to be exempt 
from payment of consular duties for passport visas.* 


EcuaDorR 


One of the basic points of the post-war programme of the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador is the development of a positive immigration 
policy. The two circulars of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated 
9 April and 7 May 1946 indicate some of the facilities which the 
Government of Ecuador has decided to grant to immigrants. 
Immigration Possibilities. 

On 9 April 1946 the Ministry of Foreign Affairs circularised its consuls abroad 
on immigration possibilities in Ecuador. The Ministry points out that, since 
Ecuador is essentially an agricultural country, immigrants must be selected in 
accordance with the contribution which they can make to agriculture. The Commis- 
sion for Immigration and Settlement, which acts as a department of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, has studied the economic potentialities of the various regions 
of the country and has selected three regions as the most suitable from the points 
of view of health, situation near towns, ports and international markets, and the 
fertility of the soil, for agricultural development, livestock farming and forestry. * 

The Government of Ecuador alone is able to offer facilities for the acquisition 
of land in the selected regions, sale being made at the moderate price of five sucres 
a hectare, with provision for payment facilities or for free acquisition. Provision 
is also made to reduce or abolish the existing charges on imported working tools 
and agricultural machinery by exempting these from the taxes and deposits laid 
down by the immigration authorities. Each immigrant is to receive an alloca- 
tion of 100 hectares of land, but allocations will vary in accordance with the size 
of his family. * 


Reservation of Uncultivated Lands for Settlement. 


In accordance with a circular sent out by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated 
7 May 1946, the Government has signed a contract with a private company in 
which certain lands in the region of Santo Domingo de los Colorados are declared 
to be reserved for a period of at least four years for the purpose of distributing 
them among persons coming from North America and the United Kingdom. The 
circular differentiates between persons arriving in Ecuador to work the lands 
themselves as settlers, and those buying lands selected for settlement in the reserved 
zones. In the first case, land is given without payment, and in the second, is sold 
at five sucres a hectare. The twelve hundred hectares in the first zone, and forty 





1 MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Proyecto sobre Inmigracién (Santiago, 9 Aug. 1946). 

* The three regions selected are the following: the central region of the Alto Amazonas 
Ecuatoriano, the region of Santo Domingo de los Colorados Quininde, and the region of Quevedo. 
® Ministry or Foreign Arratirs: Circular of 9 Apr. 1946. 
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thousand hectares in the second, will be allocated between settlers ; and the remain- 
ing ten thousand in the latter zone between buyers. Persons desiring to enter 
as settlers are to accompany their application with certain documents indicating 
details such as age, civil status, references of good conduct, and the financial 
means on which they can count for their installation on the land allotted to them, 
with evidence of physical fitness and suitability for agricultural work. The applica- 
tion for admission is to be sent to the department concerned in Ecuador and, if 
it is accepted, an order will be made and the necessary papers issued to the indi- 
vidual through the intermediary of an Ecuadorian diplomatic agent or consul 
in the country of origin. 

In making allocations to settlers, preference is given to those coming to Ecuador 
with their families. In such cases each member of the family is given one hundred 
hectares. The settlers receive in the first instance only provisional ownership 
of their respective allocations, and must cultivate at least one fourth of the land 
given them within the space of not more than five years in order to have their 
ownership finally recognised. 

The settlers have to pay the costs of their passage ; but they are free from any 
tax or charge for the import of machinery, tools, seeds, or any agricultural or 
industrial implements or sanitary equipment and household furniture ; and from 
immigration duties and other charges. Finally, the circular annouces that the 
Government will give settlers every possible administrative and financial assistance 
for their establishment and for the success of their work. * 


PERU 


The general lines of the future immigration policy of Peru have 
been set forth in the recommendations submitted to the Govern- 
ment in July 1946 by the National Council for Immigration and 
Alien Affairs, and in the three communiqués of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs dated 7 September and 17 October 1946 and 7 March 
1947. 


The National Council for Immigration and Alien Affairs. 


The National Council for Immigration and Alien Affairs was set up by Govern- 
ment Decrees of 26 June 1936 and 15 May 1937, one of its duties being to study 
the problem of immigration into Peru. In May 1946 this Council was reorganised 
and is now composed of the following : the Minister of Foreign Affairs (chair- 
man); the Director of Immigration and Alien Affairs, who acts as Secretary ; 
the Director-General of Labour ; the Co-ordinator-General for Agriculture ; the 
Director of Eastern Affairs and Settlement in the Eastern Provinces ; the Director 
of Industry ; the Director of the Legal Department of the Ministry of External 
Relations ; a delegate from the Chamber of Commerce of Lima, a delegate from the 
National Association of Agriculture, and a delegate from the National Associa- 
tion of Industry. 

The National Council for Immigration and Alien Affairs is charged with: 
(a) studying and submitting to the Government, within the space of 40 days 
from the setting up of the Council, a proposed immigration policy which shall 
take account of the immediate possibilities of absorbing immigrants, the standards 
by which these should be selected, and measures to be adopted to develop a policy 
of immigration on a large scale ; (b) studying the technical and financial organisa- 
tion of immigration ; (c) revising legislation on immigration at present in force, 
and proposing to the Government such reforms and provisions as it may con- 
sider necessary. ? 


Recommendations of the Council. 


The National Council for Immigration and Alien Affairs recommended that 
the national immigration policy should be based on adequate information as to 





» MINISTRY OF FoREIGN AFFrairs: Circular of 7 May 1946. 
* Order of 10 May 1946 ; El Comercio, 14 May 1946. 
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the absorptive capacity of the country for large-scale immigration. Referring 
to the experience of other countries, the Council pointed out that large-scale 
immigration demanded wider opportunities for employment than those at present 
existing in the country, in view of the limited development of industry in Peru. 
Large-scale agricultural immigration, on the other hand, presupposes the existence 
of considerable areas of land suitable for exploitation, and an analysis of the actual 
possibilities of the country leads to the conclusion that such areas of land do 
not exist. Finally, the absorption of a large number of immigrants is dependent 
on the carrying out of large-scale irrigation works in the coastal regions and an 
integrated settlement plan in the uncleared forest regions, and until such works 
have been carried out, it is possible to consider immigration only on a limited 
scale, and of skilled and specialised workers only. There might, for example, be 
brought in experienced fishermen, specialised agricultural workers such as fruit- 
growers, market gardeners, farmers, craftsmen and other specialised workers, 
and also industrial technicians able to work in those industries which have been 
established in the country. In selecting such immigrants, preference should be 
given to those belonging to comparable social groups and nationalities, which can 
easily be assimilated. Finally, the Council recommended that encouragement 
should be given to the entry into the country of persons of a high intellectual 
and cultural level, whose influence in the professions and amongst university and 
school teachers might be considerable, and who might contribute to the develop- 
ment of scientific, intellectual and cultural activities in the country. 

In order to give practical effect to this plan, the Council made the following 
recommendations : 


(1) Registers should be prepared in Peru of the number of immigrants who 
could find employment, and details of the characteristics of the immigrants desired, 
such as nationality, age, civil status, family, occupation, etc. Similar registers 
should be kept in Peruvian consulates and would serve as a guide in supplying 
the known needs of the country. 


(2) As regards immigrants who come already holding contracts of employ- 
ment, these contracts will naturally include payment for passage to the country. 
In the case of immigrants wishing to come without such contracts, and having 
no means of meeting the cost, the Government might, up to a fixed limit, pay 
their travelling expenses. 


(3) It will be necessary to provide lodging for immigrants in suitable hostels 
on their arrival in the country. The period of stay of the immigrants in these 
hostels will depend on whether or not they arrive in the country with contracts 
of employment. 


(4) Contracts of employment will be examined and approved by the Directorate- 
General of Labour, and must be valid for a period of at least two years and specify 
a remuneration in conformity with the minima laid down by the provisions in 
force for similar work, or if there are no such provisions, with the cost of living. * 


Measures Taken. 


In consequence of the recommendations of the Council, a number of measures 
were taken to expand the machinery for the application of immigration policy. 
On 10 July 1946 three Decrees were published.? One of these set up the depart- 
mental agencies of the National Council for Immigration and Alien Affairs in the 
various departments of the Republic, under the chairmanship of the Prefect of 
the department, and composed of the regional labour inspectors and other persons 
familiar with the industrial and labour situation in the region. The departmental 
agencies are responsible for the collaboration of the departmental authorities 
with the National Council in planning the immigration and settlement possibilities 
of the various regions. The Co-ordinator for Immigration Policy provides liaison 





* La Prensa, 13 July 1946. 

2 El Peruano, 22 July 1946 : Decree of 10 July 1946 on departmental agencies for immigra- 
tion and alien affairs ; Decree of 10 July 1946 repealing the Government Decree of 3 Jan. 1941 
on immigration ; Decree of 10 July 1946 repealing the Government Decree of 4 Mar. 1941 on 
immigration. 
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between the National Council for Immigration and Alien Affairs and the depart- 
mental agencies. The two other Decrees repealed the Decrees of 3 January and 
4 March 1941, which prescribed that foreigners entering the country for the purpose 
of investing capital should be obliged to pay to the Treasury the sum of five 
hundred dollars, and that the immigrant should present a banker’s guarantee 
for the sum of two thousand gold sols on request of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

In September 1946, also on the recommendation of the Council, a section 
for the co-ordination of immigration policy was set up in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs for the purpose of carrying out the immigration plan sketched out by the 
Council and published in July 1946. 

The registers recommended by the Council were established in Lima and in 
the departmental capitals, and are to indicate the number and qualifications of 
the technicians and specialised workers required by the persons concerned. At 
the same time, the section for Alien Affairs of the Ministry is to transmit individual 
applications made through these channels so that the necessary passport visas may 
be issued to specified persons in the countries of origin. 

As part of the plan to begin the selection of immigrants and subsequently to 
develop immigration on a large scale, the Government has sent a delegate to Europe 
for the purpose of establishing contact with the migration authorities in Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain and Yugoslavia, 
and with Poles living in Great Britain. As soon as the report of the delegate has 
been received, further measures will be taken. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has also declared that, in view of the interest 
taken by the Italian Government in promoting migration to Peru and of the 
assistance offered for this purpose by the organisation set up by the Vatican, the 
Italian Government has invited the Papal Assistance Commission to visit Peru 
in order to study the settlement possibilities for European migrants, especially 
Italians. With a view to determining the zone or zones most suitable for immediate 
settlement, the Commission will consult the authorities concerned with settlement, 
and the directors of the agricultural, industrial and economic affairs of the country.’ 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in a communiqué dated 7 March 1947, 
announced that agreement had been reached between the Inter-Governmental 
Committee for Refugees in London and the Government of Peru for encouraging 
the entry into Peru of persons in the charge of that international body. For this 
purpose, undertakings or private individuals who wish to receive such persons 
are to apply at once to the Section for Co-ordination of Immigration Policy of 
the Ministry for External Relations, so that they can fill out the necessary forms 
indicating the number, qualifications and type of persons whom they are in a 
position to receive ; the Government will contract on their behalf for the services 
of these persons in agreement with the Inter-Governmental Committee for Refugees. 
A register of this kind has been opened in each of the departmental prefectures and 
interested parties can also make their requests there on the forms provided.* 


PREVENTION OF ILLEGAL ENTRY OF WORKERS INTO 
THE UNITED STATES 


DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND MEXICAN GOVERNMENTS 


Representatives of the United States Government and the 
Mexican authorities discussed, in February 1947, problems resulting 
from the illegal entry of Mexican workers into the United States. 
It is estimated that about 119,000 Mexican workers are illegally 
in the United States at present. 


At the close of the discussions it was announced that a series of measures 
were recommended for adoption by both Governments, in order to put an end 
to the illegal immigration, to determine favorably for the Mexicans who are in 





* El Comercio, 8 Sept. and 18 Oct. 1946. 
* Idem, 8 Mar. 1947. 
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the United States their present immigration status, and to improve their condi- 
tions of employment. Among the recommendations are the following : 


(1) that the border migration vigilance, to impede illegal departure from 
Mexico should be redoubled, not only in the United States but also in Mexico ; 


(2) that no person should be admitted to the United States who is not provided 
with a passport which sets forth his immigration status by means of appropriate 
visas ; 

(3) that as required by the Mexican representatives the United States author- 
ities should examine the possibility of adequate sanctions against employers who 
give work to illegal immigrants. (With this measure it is hoped to avoid the 
abuses by certain employers toward Mexican workers who, because of their illegal 
residence in the United States, cannot enjoy the guarantees and protection which 
the law grants to workers in general) ; 


(4) that those workers who may be found illegally in the United States should 
be given contracts under acceptable conditions so that their immigration status 
may be established and they may be assured of adequate remuneration for their 
labour ; these workers must be returned to points in Mexico along the border 
before their immigration status can be established. 


THE UNITED STATES AND IMMIGRATION 


The regulation of immigration into the United States, particu- 
larly with reference to European displaced persons, continues to 
be an active issue in Congress, and a series of administrative 
measures have been taken to expedite the issue of visas to cer- 
tain‘ categories of immigrants eligible to enter under existing 
legislation. ? 


Presidential Messages. 


The President, in his report to Congress on the state of the Union on 6 January 
1947, referred in particular to refugees and displaced persons, stating : 


In so far as admitting displaced persons is concerned, I do not feel that 
the United States has done its part. Only about 5,000 of them have entered 
this country since May 1946. The fact is that the executive agencies are now 
doing all that is reasonably possible under the limitation of existing law and 
established quotas. Congressional assistance in the form of new legislation 
is needed. I urge the Congress to turn its attention to this world problem, 
in an effort to find ways whereby we can fulfil our responsibilities to these 
thousands of homeless and suffering refugees of all faiths.* 


In his message to Congress of 24 February 1947 recommending that the United 
States participate as a member in the International Refugee Organisation, the 
President stated : 


As an aftermath of the war, there are more than one million displaced 
persons remaining in Germany, Austria, and Italy. Almost two-thirds of these 
are under United States care and control. The Allied military victory over 
the Axis Powers brought with it a practical and moral responsibility with refer- 
ence to these victims of the Axis. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations has considered the problem 
of these displaced persons carefully and at great length. At the first session 
in London, certain basic principles were established. It was agreed that this 
problem is international in scope and nature ; that every effort should be made 
to facilitate the repatriation of displaced persons who desire to return to their 


? U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Press Release, 6 Feb. 1947. 

? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 414, and Vol. LIV, 
Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, pp. 221-3. 
* Cf. Congressional Record, Vol. 93, p. 138. 
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homelands ; and that displaced persons who have valid objections to return 
should not be forced to do so, but should be cared for by an international 
agency until new homes can be found for them elsewhere. Between the January 
and October sessions of the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council 
made a detailed study of the entire problem and recommended the establish- 
ment of an international refugee organisation which would provide an integrated 
and effective solution. At the meeting of the General Assembly in New York 
which ended in December, the draft constitution recommended by the Economic 
and Social Council was adopted. The United States representative to the 
United Nations, Senator Warren Austin, signed the constitution of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation subject to subsequent approval by the Congress. 

This constitution represents an earnest effort by the United Nations to 
solve one of the most poignant and difficult problems left in the wake of the 
war. The organisation to be created will have no governmental powers. It 
can in no way alter the statutes of any of its members. It can obtain funds 
only by appropriations by the constitutional processes of its members. It will 
be solely a service organisation to aid in the solution of a common problem. 
I am confident that with the full support of the United States, the International 
Refugee Organisation will demonstrate the practical effectiveness of co- 
operation and understanding among nations.? 


Discussions in Congress. 


No action was taken during 1946 on any of the Bills submitted to the 79th Session 
of Congress. By the end of February 1947, more than 250 Bills dealing with 
immigration and naturalisation had already been introduced into the 80th session. 
As a result of the congressional elections, the committees which are to consider 
these Bills comprise an almost entirely different group of men from those who 
considered the question in preceding years, and the Bills introduced indicate 
that the divergence of opinion concerning immigration in the new Congress is 
even wider than before. Some of the Bills would provide for the admission of a 
larger number of persons, particularly displaced persons, by (a) easing the pro- 
cedures for changing from temporary to permanent residence ; (b) making avail- 
able, during the current fiscal year, to quota immigrants of certain European 
nationalities which have small quotas, certain unused parts of quotas of other 
European nationalities ; (c) authorising the admission of 250,000 displaced persons 
and refugees without regard to nationality during the fiscal years ending 30 June 
1947 and 30 June 1948 ; (d) granting non-quota status to certain alien ex-service- 
men and their dependants ; (e) admitting for permanent residence at any time 
prior to 31 December 1948 irrespective of nationality a number of persons equal 
to the total number of unused quotas for the fiscal years ending 30 June 1947 
and 30 June 1948; (f) admitting as non-quota immigrants for a period of three 
years, certain persons who had served in the Polish Army; (g) admitting for 
permanent residence up to 1 July 1949 a number of displaced persons equal to 
the total number of unused immigrant quotas for the fiscal years ending 30 June 
1946 and 30 June 1947. On the other hand, the purpose of other Bills is to restrict 
immigration still further by denying admittance to all immigrants while the 
number of unemployed persons is 100 or more ; by prohibiting all further immigra- 
tion for 5 years or 10 years ; by cutting the quotas by one half, ete. Still other 
Bills are concerned with facilitating naturalisation, removing racial restrictions 
upon immigration and naturalisation, avoiding deportation, providing for the 
admission and naturalisation of Koreans, and similar matters.” 


Administrative Regulations. 


Under new visa regulations, issued on 24 December 1946, non-preference 
quota immigrants are subdivided into first priority non-preference class, second 
priority non-preference class and non-priority non-preference class. In addition, 
“top priority ”, out-ranking all of the first and second priority non-preference 





1 Cf. Congressional Record, Vol. 93, p. 1422. 
2 Cf. Interpreter Releases, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 6 and 11, 8 Jan. 1947 and 27 Feb. 1947, for 
a summary of Congressional Bills and reports affecting immigration. 
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classes, has been accorded to certain relatives of non-quota immigrants and to 
certain relatives of other classes of immigrants. 

Top-priority class covers: (a) an alien child between 18 and 21, born in a 
quota country and accompanying to the United States a parent or parents entitled 
to non-quota status as a native of the Dominion of Canada, one of the independent 
countries of Central or South America or any other country enumerated in 
section 4 (c) of the Immigration Act of 1924; (b) the alien wife or unmarried 
minor child born in a quota country accompanying certain immigrant Spanish 
nationals returning to Puerto Rico; and (c) the alien wife or unmarried minor 
child born in a quota country accompanying an alien born in Puerto Rico, Guam 
or American Samoa, immigrating to the United States. 

First priority non-preference class covers: (a) aliens who have served in the 
armed forces of the United States in the war of 1989-1945, and alien widows, 
parents, unmarried minor children and stepchildren of United States citizens 
who have so served, and aliens who have served as seamen for at least one year 
on vessels of countries of the United Nations engaged in sailing from ports in the 
United States during the war of 1939-1945 ; (b) aliens who have been recommended 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as persons whose admission is highly desirable in the 
national interest, provided that such cases have been approved by all appropriate 
governmental agencies ; and (c) displaced persons covered by the President’s 
Directive of 22 December 19451 and his Directive of 31 October 1946 (applying 
only to a group of Estonians who arrived in the United States without visas after 
crossing the Atlantic in small boats). 

The second priority non-preference class covers aliens who filled in forms or 
on whose behalf forms were filled in (under the advisory-opinion procedure in 
accordance with wartime visa regulations) between July 1941 and July 1945. 

Finally non-priority non-preference quota class covers intending quota immi- 
grants not falling within one of the preference or priority quota classes. * 


UNITED KINGDOM IMMIGRATION REQUIREMENTS 


The policy of the United Kingdom Government with respect 
to recruitment for employment of foreign workers, including dis- 
placed persons, and of admission to employment of Poles in the 
United Kingdom is largely determined by the existing acute labour 
shortage. Recent statements and measures indicate the methods 
being used to obtain foreign labour to supplement British manpower 
resources. 


The Economic Survey for 1947. 


In the Economic Survey issued by the Government in February 1947, the 
following statement is made concerning the use of foreign labour : 


Foreign labour can make a useful contribution to our needs. The old argu- 
ments against foreign labour are no longer valid. There is no danger for years 
to come that foreign labour will rob British workers of their jobs. The Govern- 
ment intends to seek every means of employing in civilian work the Poles 
who are here or who are coming here and who are unwilling to return to their 
own country. It also intends to extend the recruitment of displaced persons 
from the Continent to work here. The Government is prepared to ensure 
that foreign labour will not be introduced into specific employment while 
British labour is available. The recruitment of displaced persons for industrial 
employment is obviously limited by their suitability for work of the kind for 
which British workers are not available, by their ignorance of the English 
language and above all by the serious difficulty of finding accommodation for 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 414. 

* Cf. Federal Register, Vol. II, No. 161, 17 Aug. 1946, pp. 8904-8935; Vol. II, No. 249, 
24 Dec. 1946, p. 14611. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2 Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 133-134, 136. 
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them, particularly if they are accompanied by dependants. But foreign labour 
is the only substantial additional source of manpower which is open to us 
—especially for the under-manned industries—and the Government intends 
and believes that with the full co-operation of British employers and workers 
these difficulties can be overcome. ! 


Employment of Polish Workers. 


In describing to the House of Commons, in May 1946, the Government’s plan 
to establish a Polish Resettlement Corps, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
indicated that the measure would be “essentially a transitional arrangement, 
designed to facilitate the transition from military to civil life”. The members 
would, he added, be “ discharged from the Polish Armed Forces and enrolled 
in the Resettlement Corps with a view to their transfer to civilian life as soon 
as this becomes possible”. Those for whom approved jobs could be found would 
go to them immediately. The others would be employed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the fullest possible extent in useful productive work such as reconstruction, 
and in appropriate cases would be given training for civilian employment pending 
their eventual return to civil life, whether in British territory or in foreign 
countries. As soon as settlement was complete the Corps would cease to exist. 
Mr. Bevin also explained that the Joint Consultative Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Trades Union Congress and the British Employers’ Confedera- 
tion had agreed to co-operate with the Government in carrying out the plans. * 

The arrangements made, after consultation with the Joint Consultative Com- 
mittee, for the entry into employment of the members of the Resettlement Corps, 
include a series of safeguards for the protection of British labour. Members of the 
Resettlement Corps may be allocated to employment, while serving as members 
of the Corps and receiving pay as members of the Corps, to important work for 
which British labour is not available. They may be released from the Corps, 
on relegation to the Reserve, to undertake as civilians, and at the rate for the 
job, work approved by the Ministry of Labour and National Service. An employer 
for whom a member of the Corps works on a loan basis is required to pay the 
appropriate rate for the job to the authorities responsible for the Corps. Mem- 
bers of the Corps are only available on loan if the Ministry of Labour is satisfied 
that no British civilian labour is available and if appropriate consultations with 
industry have taken place. Consultations with the local representatives of the 
workers concerned are carried out before units of the Corps are employed in any 
area. A member of the Corps is only relegated to the Reserve for employment 
as a civilian if a formal request is made to the War Office by the appropriate local 
office of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. Such a request will only 
be made if the local office is satisfied that the wages and conditions of employ- 
ment are not less favorable than those which would be offered to a British subject 
in a similar capacity and that there are no suitable and willing British workers 
on the exchange registers. * 

The Minister of Labour and National Service informed the House of Commons 
at the end of January 1947 that about 142,000 Poles in the United Kingdom 
were eligible for enrolment in the Corps and about 52,000 had then enrolled. About 
58,000 were employed in uniform on Polish administration, maintenance of their 
own camps, and other War Department and civilian work. Of those enrolled in 
the Resettlement Corps, some 42,000 had been registered for employment by 
the Ministry of Labour and about 2,100 so far placed in civilian employment. 
After a series of negotiations with the industries concerned, arrangements had 
been made for the employment of suitable Polish workers in agriculture, coal 
mining, building and civil engineering, the gas industry, retail tailoring and parts 
of the iron and steel industry. He added that lack of housing accommodation 
was the chief difficulty preventing rapid settlement, particularly in localities 
where there is a labour shortage. ‘ 


1 Economic Survey for 1947, Cmd. 7046 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1947), p. 28. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 22 May 1946, cols. 299-306. 

% Scottish Congress Bulletin (published by the Scottish Trades Union Congress, Glasgow), 
No. 206, Jan. 1947. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, No. 35, 28 Jan. 1947, cols. 743-745. 
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The Executive of the National Union of Mine Workers, after discussion with 
officials of the Trades Union Congress, agreed in January 1947 to allow Polish 
miners to work in the pits provided that in each case the local miners’ branch 
agreed to accept them, that they became members of the union, and that in the 
event of men becoming redundant, the Poles would be the first to be discharged. * 
The Minister of Labour and National Service explained, in reply to a question 
in the House of Commons, that offers of employment in coal mining after a period 
of training would be made to all suitable Poles whether or not they had had pre- 
vious experience in mining. The registration had not been completed, but so far 
only 435 Poles had indicated previous underground mining experience. * 

The Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Labour announced at the end 
of February 1947 that employment exchanges could send Polish workers to farmers 
with accommodation for them provided that it was established that no suitable 
British workers were available. The arrangements concerning payment and con- 
ditions of employment of the Polish workers were being discussed with both sides 
of the farming industry. * 

An agreement was reached between the Wool Textile Employers’ Council 
and the National Association of Unions in the textile industry that Polish labour 
might be recruited provided that no British labour was available ; minimum 
wages and rates would be paid ; men and women’s jobs would receive the minimum 
rate for men ; collective agreements would be fully observed ; and in the event 
of any redundancy, Polish workers would be discharged first. * 

In answer to a question in the House of Commons, on 4 November 1946, the 
Under-Secretary of State for War indicated that general and pre-education for 
members of the Polish Resettlement Corps were on similar lines to those provided 
for British troops under the Army Education Scheme. The vocational training 
of the Corps was the responsibility of the Minister of Labour and National Service. 
In addition, the education branch of the Interim Treasury Committee on Polish 
Affairs, in consultation with the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, was arranging for the further education of members of the 
Polish Resettlement Corps on lines similar to those applicable to British troops 
after their release. The same committee was responsible for the education of 
Polish dependants and Polish children until they could be absorbed into British 
children’s schools. ® 

The Secretary of State for Home Affairs, in describing the measures that 
had been developed with respect to training and employment for the Resettle- 
ment Corps, explained on 4 March 1947 that where members of the Corps prove 
capable they are given special training ; some are sent to training schools for parti- 
cular industries in the hope that they may be absorbed into the labour force of 
the United Kingdom ; others have expressed the wish to emigrate to foreign 
countries when trained. ° 


IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA 


New regulations, issued in Canada early in 1947, will facilitate 
the entry of certain classes of immigrants ; discussion in the House 
of Commons indicates widespread interest in the development of a 
planned immigration policy. 


Order in Council of 30 January 1947. 


Existing immigration regulations have been amended by an Order in Council 
issued on 30 January 1947 to permit the entry of the following four classes 





* Manchester Guardian, 17 Jan. 1947. 

* Parli tary Debates, House of Commons, No. 37, 30 Jan. 1947, cols. 243-244. 

* Daily Herald, 28 Feb. 1947. 

* Manchester Guardian, 26 Feb. 1947. 

* Parli tary Debates, House of Commons, No. 210, 4 Nov. 1946, cols. 187-188. 
* Idem, No. 60, 4 Mar. 1947, col. 355. 
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of persons, in addition to those whose entry was permitted under earlier regu- 
lations ! : : 

(1) The widowed daughter or sister (with or without unmarried children 
under 18 years of age) of a legal resident of Canada who is in a position to receive 
and care for such relatives. 


(2) An agriculturist entering Canada to farm when destined to a father, father- 
in-law, son, son-in-law, brother, brother-in-law, uncle or nephew engaged in agri- 
culture as his principal occupation who is in a position to receive the immigrant 
and establish him on a farm. 

(3) A farm labourer entering Canada to engage in assured farm employment. 


(4) A person experienced in mining, lumbering or logging entering Canada to 
engage in assured employment in any one of such industries. * 


In explaining the Order in Council to the House of Commons on 6 February 
1947, the Minister of Mines and Resources stated that the question of immigration 
is being dealt with continuously “from a departmental point of view and also from 
a cabinet point of view”. He explained that a survey is. being made of the whole 
question and that when the survey is completed the Government hopes to be able 
to suggest a general immigration policy. In the meantime, the extension of the 
classes of persons to be admitted to Canada is designed to permit the admission as 
farm settlers of agricultural people with very limited capital proceeding to relatives 
in Canada who are in a position to establish them on farms ; to allow in particular 
the entry of workers for the mining, lumbering and logging industries ; and to admit 
orphaned nephews and nieces under 18 years of age which would make it possible 
to prevent the breaking up of families in borderline cases. 

The Minister also explained that delays might occur as a result of transportation 
difficulties and frontier controls, but that steps had been taken to overcome these 
obstacles. Medical officers have been established in Brussels, Paris and The Hague 
and if the medical inspection of the immigrants is satisfactory, visas will be given 
there. Negotiations are under way with the Governments of Norway, Sweden, 
Greece and Portugal with a view to arranging for visas to be granted through the 
consular offices in these countries. Moreover, the Canadian immigration officers in 
Europe are going among the displaced persons in the camps to identify people 
whose names have been given to them by people in Canada, with a view to facili- 
tating their admission.* 


Bill to Repeal Chinese Immigration Act. 

A further step was taken by the Government on 7 February 1947 with the 
introduction of Bill No. 10 to amend the Immigration Act and to repeal the Chinese 
Immigration Act.‘ The Minister of Mines and Resources, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill on 11 February 1947, explained its four sections. The first 
concerns a matter of departmental administration and is designed to facilitate the 
transit of groups of people crossing Canada. The second section would repeal 
section 80 of the Immigration Act which would be no longer applicable if the 
Chinese Immigration Act is repealed. The third section concerns the admission to 
Canada of dependants overseas of members of the armed forces. An Order in 
Council (P.C. 858 of 5 February 1945) which had made possible the admission to 
Canada of 63,000 dependants would expire on 31 January 1947 while some 5,300 
dependants were still overseas. The amendment to the Immigration Act would 
enable arrangements to be made to bring these dependants to Canada. The fourth 
and most important section of the Bill provides for the repeal of the Chinese Immi- 
gration Act. Pointing out that the whole matter of immigration is under review 
by the Government and that as a result of these deliberations amendments might 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 223 for an analysis 
of the Order in Council of 28 May 1946 amending regulations to permit the entry of certain rela- 
tives of Canadian residents. 

* P.C. 371 of 30 Jan. 1947. 

* House of Commons Debates, Vol. LXXXVI, No. 5, 5 Feb. 1947, pp. 158-160. 

* Bill 10: An Act to amend the Immigration Act and to repeal the Chinese Immigration 
Act; First Reading, 1 Feb. 1947. 
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be made to the Government’s policy, the Minister stated that as a first step toward 
an ultimate policy of immigration the Chinese Immigration Act should be repealed. 
The significance of the repeal would be that Chinese citizens of Canada who have 
resided in Canada would be able to bring their wives and children. The total 
number of Chinese citizens, including those born in Canada and naturalised subjects 
is 8,749. In conclusion the Minister stated that the removal of the discrimination 
against the Chinese would be a first step but that “ it will be a matter of serious 
consideration for this Parliament and the people of Canada to deal with the whole 
question of persons of the Asiatic race which will be acceptable not only to Canada 
but to the other countries concerned”. * 


Immigrants Admitted to Canada during 1946. 


In reply to questions in the House of Commons, the following information 
was made available, on 17 February 1947, concerning applications received for 
admission to Canada, the admission, transport and employment of Polish ex- 
servicemen, and total immigration to Canada. For the year ending 31 November 
1946, 44,000 written enquiries with respect to admission were reported in the 
London Office ; no reports have yet been received from the offices on the Continent, 
which were first opened on 1 January 1947. In 1946, 2,876 Poles entered Canada ; 
transportation from Italy to Halifax was paid by the British Government, from 
Halifax to central distribution centres in each province by the Federal Department 
of Labour, and from centres to individual farms, on a fifty-fifty basis, by the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture and the Federal Department of Labour. 
At least 45 dollars per month plus board is paid to each person, depending upon 
skill and the nature of the work, by the farmer or employer, and 25 dollars per 
month as war gratuities from the British Government. 

Total immigration to Canada during 1946 was 71,719 persons, divided ac- 
cording to country of birth as follows : 

Africa (British), 129 ; Africa (non-British), 53 ; Argentina, 35 ; Australia, 250 ; 
Austria, 302 ; Barbados, 70 ; Bahamas, 26 ; Belgium, 817 ; Bermuda, 47 ; Brazil, 20 ; 
Bulgaria, 4 ; Canada, 1,854 ; Central America, 20 ; Chile, 21 ; China, 118 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 221 ; Danzig, 4 ; Denmark, 61 ; Dutch East Indies, 36 ; Eire, 983 ; England, 
38,991 ; Estonia, 6; Finland, 18; France, 310; Germany, 758; Greece, 53 ; 
Guiana (British), 28 ; Holland, 2,191 ; Hong Kong, 22 ; Hungary, 128 ; India, 353 ‘ 
Ireland (Northern), 761 ; Italy, 98 ; Jamaica, 154; Japan, 14; Latvia, 8 ; Less- 
er British Isles, 77; Lithuania, 6 ; Luxembourg, 7 ; Malta, 18 ; Mexico, 28 ; 
Newfoundland, 2,580 ; New Zealand, 99 ; Norway, 174 ; Palestine, 9 ; Peru, 16; 
Poland, 688 ; Portugal, 10 ; Roumania, 41 ; Russia, 142 ; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
11 ; Scotland, 8,473 ; South America N.E.S., 19 ; Spain, 30 ; Sweden, 45 ; Switzer- 
land, 58 ; Syria, 7 ; Trinidad, 60 ; Turkey, 17 ; United States, 8,958 ; Wales, 1,455 ; 
West Indies (British) N.E.S., 81 ; West Indies (non-British), 40 ; Yugoslavia, 39 ; 
others, 77.2 \ 


AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION POLICY 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE STATES 


A Conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers was held 
in Australia on 20 August 1946, to define the functions of the 
Commonwealth and the States with respect to the formulation and 
application of immigration policy. 


It was agreed that the Commonwealth should continue to be the sole authority 
in respect of migration activities overseas and should accept financial responsibility 
for the recruitment, medical examination and transportation of all assisted migrants, 
but the States should be responsible for the reception and accommodation of 


* House of Commons Debates, Vol. LXXXVI, No. 9, 11 Feb. 1947, pp. 318-320. 
* Idem, Vol. LXXXVI, No. 13, 17 Feb. 1947, pp. 481, 486, 500. 
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migrants after their arrival in Australia. Although placement in employment 
should rest solely with the Commonwealth Government through the Common- 
wealth Employment Service, the function of after-care should be carried out by 
the States. Each State should set up a State immigration department or a branch 
of an existing department to deal with immigration functions and for the after- 
care of all migrants not covered by existing approved voluntary migration organ- 
isations. Moreover, the State immigration authority should supervise the activities 
of all approved voluntary migration organisations. In the application of the 
scheme for free and assisted passages for British migrants, the States agreed to 
handle all nominations of migrants and concurred in the general plan developed 
by the Commonwealth both concerning the method and amount of financial 
contributions and the order of priority of British migrants under the free and 
assisted passages schemes. 

To carry on these duties each State is to set up an advisory committee com- 
prising representatives of the Commonwealth and State Immigration Depart- 
ments, the Commonwealth Employment Service and other experts. Under the 
supervision of these committees, surveys are being conducted to ascertain the 
industrial and accommodation absorptive capacity of each State, in order to form 
the basis for allocating immigrants on arrival to the various States.' 


ADMISSION OF MIGRANTS 


The Australian Government has declared that because of the 
acute housing shortage and other factors it cannot sanction the 
admission of refugees or displaced persons who have no relatives 
to look after them on arrival. The Government is proceeding with 
plans for facilitating the entry into Australia of suitable British 
subjects and the sons of Netherlands farmers. 


Policy concerning Refugees. 

The Australian Minister of Immigration has explained that “ the Government 
feels that it has gone as far as it can reasonably be expected to go, for the present, 
in granting landing permits [to refugees or displaced persons] on purely human- 
itarian grounds”. He added that of the approximately 34,500 persons who entered 
the Commonwealth in 1946, only 2 per cent. or about 700 were refugees. The others 
included 28,000 Australian or other British subjects; 1,900 American; 1,430 
Netherlands ; 70 Danish ; 600 French ; 190 Greek ; 60 Norwegian ; 170 Russian ; 
30 Swedish ; 40 Swiss ; 30 Belgian ; and 100 Yugoslav.’ 


Assisted Migration from the United Kingdom.’ 

The free and assisted passage scheme for suitable British subjects who wish 
to settle in Australia will begin on 31 March 1947, according to the Minister of 
Immigration. The commencement of the scheme has been made possible by 
improved shipping prospects, but the number able to obtain berths during 1947 
will be limited.‘ 


Australian-Netherlands Migration Negotiations. 


Steps are being taken to facilitate the immigration to Australia of farmers’ 
sons from the Netherlands. A Netherlands-Australian Agreement which was 
concluded on the eve of the war for migration of farmers’ sons to Australia was 
never implemented. Conversations were begun in December 1946 in order to revise 
the terms of the agreement to permit the migration of as many settlers from the 
Netherlands as can find shipping accommodation.* 





* New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Oct. 1946, pp. 7-9 ; Tasmania Department of Labour 
and Industry Bulletin, Nov. 1946. : 

* Sydney Morning Herald, 24 Jan. 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 414, and Vol. LV, 
Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 136. 

* Australian Daily News Summary, No. 677, 3 Mar. 1947. 

5 Sydney Morning Herald, 3 Dec. 1946. 
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SoutH AFRICAN TRADE UNION IMMIGRATION SUGGESTIONS 


The Joint Mechanics’ Executive of the Union of South Africa 
has requested representation on the Immigrants Selection Board, 
on all committees concerned with the selection of immigrants, 
and in the Overseas Immigration Offices. 


The Mechanics’ Executive states that a progressive policy of immigration 
should be introduced as a matter of national welfare, but that all major organisa- 
tions operating in employment spheres should play their part in selecting suitable 
types for immigrants. It considers that the knowledge of industrial practice 
possessed by the trade unions is of great importance if a problem of misplaced 
persons is to be avoided, that the examination of qualifications of prospective 
immigrants should be made in the country of origin and that, therefore, persons 
directly familiar with the procedure and practices peculiar to South African 
industry should be appointed to Overseas Immigration Offices.* 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


LABOUR INSPECTION IN LUXEMBOURG IN 1946 


The annual report for 1946 of the Labour and Mines Inspectorate 


of Luxembourg is summarised below. The report covers the first 
full year of operation of the Inspectorate since the unification in 
1945 of the Labour Inspectorate and the Mines Administration, 
which had been separate services in the pre-war period. 


Scope of the Inspectorate. 

The inspectorate is responsible for securing “ effective and continuous ” super- 
vision of the application of legal provisions and the provisions of collective agree- 
ments concerning conditions of work and the protection of workers while engaged 
in work in industrial establishments and mines and quarries, and also in commercial 
establishments, rail and road transport and artisan workshops in so far as these 
are covered by the law relating to weekly rest. The scope of the inspectorate’s 
responsibilities also covers the economic activities of the State and communes, 
and mechanised agricultural unde 

The following subjects are those included within the scope of the inspectorate : 
hours of work, weekly rest, paid holidays, night work, the employment of women 
and young persons, apprenticeship (in industrial handicrafts and commercial 
establishments), health and safety, protection of wages, regulation of wage rates 
and the functioning of workers’ shop delegations. In addition, the Minister of 
Labour may call upon the Inspectorate to assist in the prevention or solution of 
— conflicts which are not in the competence of the National Conciliation 

ffice. 


Staff. 

At the beginning of 1946, the staff of the inspectorate comprised the following 
officials and technical experts: an engineer-director ; an engineer-inspector for 
the metallurgical industry and related work places ; two deputy inspectors for 





* Cape Times, 10 Jan. 1947. 
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medium and light industry, handicrafts workshops and commercial establishments ; 
a mines supervisor and three worker-inspectors of mines and quarries ; two worker- 
inspectors for heavy industry ; a worker-inspector for the construction industry, 
and particularly for reconstruction works ; and a woman assistant social inspector 
for supervising the conditions of work of women. With a view to the application 
of the legislation concerning workers’ health and safety, a medical inspector was 
added to the staff during the course of the year. 

The technical inspection staff was called to meet together at the end of every 
month to discuss any serious accidents that had occurred and consider preventive 
measures, to make suggestions concerning improvements in the laws and regula- 
tions in force and, in general, to secure the most effective co-ordination in the work 
of the various branches of the service. The report states that “the usefulness 
and necessity of such meetings, and their beneficial influence for the good func- 
tioning of the service, appear to be fully established for the future ”. 


Inspection Activities. 

The inspectorate’s supervision extended in 1946 to 330 industrial establish- 
ments, 250 wholesale and 3,800 retail commercial establishments, and 7,500 artisan 
workshops. The number of persons employed was 45,271, of which 15,168 were 
employed in metallurgical workplaces, 15,000 in artisan workshops (including 
employers working as artisans), 5,400 in reconstruction works, construction and 
road building, 2,200 in iron mines and 1,211 in foundries. 

In all, 3,616 regular visits of inspection were made during the year, divided as 
follows : 300 in heavy industry establishments, 240 in medium industry establish- 
ments, 389 in artisan workshops and light industry establishments, 137 in com- 
mercial undertakings, 857 in reconstruction works, 434 in mines, 1,252 in quarries 
and gravel pits, and 7 in various public administration works. 

In addition, the inspectorate made 1,645 special visits or interventions in conse- 
quence of having received complaints, requests for information or notification of 
accidents. 


Violation Proceedings. 

The report notes that inspectors are charged with a twofold mission : to act, 
on the one hand, as advisers to, and conciliators between, employers and workers 
with a view to securing improvements in working conditions and to- resolving 
differences which may arise regarding the application of the laws and regulations 
in force ; and, on the other hand, to ensure that the laws and regulations are 
actually applied, and to propose to the judicial authorities that penalties be 
imposed in cases where it is not possible by persuasion to induce violators to make 
proper application. The inspectors were notably successful in their efforts to per- 
suade violators to make changes suggested to them : in only four cases during 1946 
was it found necessary for the inspectorate to institute judicial proceedings. In 
addition, 163 warnings were issued to various undertakings, most of which dealt 
with claims for wages, holidays, dismissal notices and health and safety conditions." 


GUARANTEED WEEKLY WAGE IN GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


According to an agreement signed on 25 October 1946 between 
the “ official side ” and the “trade union side” of the Joint Co- 
ordinating Committee for Government Industrial Establishments, 
workers in Government industrial establishments are guaranteed 
a weekly wage amounting to the regular time rate for their normal 
week’s work. The agreement applies only to persons with an employ- 
ment status of a certain permanency, namely to persons whose 
contracts of employment provide at least one week’s notice in case 
of discharge. 





* Rapport annuel de I’ Inspection du Travail et des Mines du Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, 
Année 1946 (Luxembourg, Mar. 1947). 
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The agreement stipulates that the employees covered by it shall receive the 
guaranteed weekly income as long as “ they are capable of, available for and willing 
to perform their usual occupation, or reasonable alternative work where their 
usual work is not available ”. The provisions in force concerning overtime, Sunday 
and holiday work remain unchanged ; but the guaranteed weekly income does 
not include bonuses for overtime, Sunday or holiday work. On the other hand, 
the guaranteed work week may be reduced only in the following circumstances : 

(a) in a week containing a day which is by agreement, custom or practice 

ised as an unpaid holiday, the guaranteed income shall be reduced in pro- 
portion to the normal working time lost on the unpaid holiday ; 

(b) in the event of a dislocation of work resulting from strike action, the 
guarantee shall be automatically suspended with respect to employees affected in 
the establishment where the strike is taking place. 

The agreement does not preclude or in any way alter the right of the Govern- 
ment establishments to dismiss employees in case of misconduct.' 


WoRKING Hours oF NEW ZEALAND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
. ASSISTANTS 


It may be remembered that legislation was enacted in New Zealand 
in 1945 and 1946 ? extending the 40-hour week to all factory workers 
and providing for a 40-hour week for shop assistants. The 40-hour 
week has now been conceded to hotel and restaurant assistants by 
the Shops and Offices Amendment Act 1946%, which came into 
operation in October 1946. 


The Act empowers the Court of Arbitration to extend working hours for this 
category of workers to a maximum of 44 a week (exclusive of meal times), if it 
considers that it would otherwise be impracticable for the business concerned to 
carry on efficiently, and on condition that this overtime is paid at not less than 
one-half as much again as the ordinary rate and in any case at not less than one 
shilling and sixpence an hour. 

The Shops and Offices Act 1921-22 prohibited the employment in restaurants 
after 10.30 in the evening of female assistants over 21 years of age. The new Act 
lays down that notwithstanding this, in cases where the parties to an industrial 
dispute agree to allow women above this age to work in restaurants for not more 
than one hour after 10.30 p.m., and embody this decision in an award or industrial 
agreement, it shall be lawful for women to work the extra hour, provided arrange- 
ments are made to the satisfaction of the Inspector of Factories to convey them to 
their homes on the completion of their work. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN SWEDEN 


New legislation concerning annual holidays with pay in Sweden 
came into force on 1 January 1946 under Act No. 420 of 29 June 
1945.5 The new Act repeals previous legislation on this subject °, 
and was itself amended in certain respects by Act No. 336 which 
became effective on 1 July 1946.7 A summary of Act No. 420, as 
amended, is given below. 





* Labour Research Department Fact Service, 13 Dec. 1946, p. 2; Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
Dec. 1946, pp. 350-351. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 417 and Vol. LIV, 
Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 374. 

*Geo. VI, 1946, No. 24. 

*Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. II, No. 11, 16 June 1922, p. 28. 

5 Svensk Férjattningssamling, 5 July 1945, pp. 783-788. Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 
1945, Swe. 2. 

* Act No. 287 of 17 June 1938. Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX VII, No. 5, 
1 Aug. 1938, pp. 127-131. 
“ome Forjatiningssamling, 29 June 1946, p. 535. Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1946, 
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Scope. 

Act No. 420, as amended, applies to all persons in public or private employment, 
with the exception of State employees who are covered by special holiday provi- 
sions, members of the employer’s family and workers remunerated exclusively by 
a share in the profits of the undertaking. 


Qualifying Period. 

Every person covered by the Act is entitled to a paid holiday in respect of his 
work during the preceding calendar year (or such period of the same length as 
may have been agreed upon by the parties concerned). 


Lengih of Holiday. 

The holiday is to consist of one day for each calendar month of the qualifying 
year during which the person concerned worked for the employer for not less than 
16 days. Young persons are entitled to an additional half-day for each month 
of service thus defined, if at the beginning of the month they were under 18 years 
of age. Days of work are deemed to include days during which the employee 
was taking his annual holiday, or was unable to work on account of an occupational 
accident or a disease covered by the Act concerning insurance against certain occu- 
pational diseases 1, or was absent from work owing to pregnancy or confinement, 
or was on military service. Customary rest days, other than Sundays, may be 
reckoned in the holiday period. Public holidays may only be included if the 
annual holiday consists of not less than six consecutive days. If the employees 
of any particular occupational category—on account of the nature or duration of 
their work, locality, age or other circumstances—are customarily given longer 
holidays than the period prescribed by the Act, they are to continue to enjoy the 
longer holiday. 


Time of Holiday. 

The time of taking the holiday is fixed by the employer, who must inform the 
worker at least 14 days in advance. It must as far as possible be given in the 
summer unless otherwise requested by the employee, and during the 12 months 
following the qualifying year. Unless the employee agrees, the holiday must not 
be fixed at a time when he is absent from or unable to work on account of child- 
birth or one of the other causes mentioned above (occupational accident or disease, 
or military service). 

The holiday is to be granted in one continuous period unless agreement to the 
contrary has been reached with the employee. If, however, the holiday exceeds 
12 days, it can be granted in two periods, one of which must be of at least 12 days. 
If the annual holiday exceeds 6 days, the above provisions do not apply to workers 
in agriculture or its subsidiary occupations or in horticulture, or to domestic 
workers in agricultural households, who are over 18 years of age at the beginning 
of the holiday. 


Remuneration for Holidays. 


Employees paid at time rates reckoned by the week or a longer unit of time 
are entitled to the remuneration due for the period of the holiday. For other 
employees, the payment for each day’s holiday is to be equal to average daily 
earnings for the days on which they worked for the employer during the qualifying 
period, exclusive of overtime ; agreement may be reached on other methods of 
calculation, provided that it takes the form of a collective contract or is entered 
into or approved on the employee’s side by an organisation which, in conformity 
with the Act respecting the right of association and the right of collective bar- 
gaining*, is deemed to be a central organisation. In the’ calculation of holiday 
pay, account is not to be taken of free accommodation or remuneration intended 


* Act of 14 June 1929. Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1929, Swe. 1A ; amendments : 1930, 
Swe. 4A; 1936, Swe. 6A; 1938, Swe. 3; 1944, Swe. 1A. 

* Act. No. 506, dated 11 Sept. 1936. Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1936, Swe. 8 ; amend- 
ments : 1940, Swe. 3 ; also Act No. 155 of 27 Apr. 1945 (Svensk Férfatiningssamling, 1945, p. 257). 
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to cover special expenses. A person who is boarded by the employer is entitled to 
reasonable compensation for those days of his annual holiday on which he does 
not receive any board. 

An employee who undertakes paid work in his own trade during any part of 
his annual holiday forfeits his right to holiday pay. He may, however, without 
incurring this penalty, perform work in an occupation which he carries on at the 
same time as the employment for which the holiday is granted. 


Holiday Compensation. 

A person who leaves his employment or is dismissed before he has taken the 
holiday or the holiday pay to which he has acquired a right, is entitled to holiday 
compensation. As regards the assessment of compensation, if the worker was 
paid at a time rate reckoned by the week or month, the daily wage for each day 
for which compensation is payable shall be deemed to be equal to one-sixth of 
the weekly wage, or one-twenty-fifth of the monthly wage. Compensation for 
board is only payable for the number of days for which it is otherwise payable. 

Compensation must be paid not more than one week after the end of the 
calendar quarter during which employment terminated or, if the worker served 
for not less than three months, not more than one week after the termination of 
employment, 


Special Provisions for Different Categories of Workers. 

Home workers. Persons who work at home or elsewhere under such conditions 
that the employer cannot be held responsible for the organisation of the work are 
not entitled to an annual holiday. They have the right, however, to remuneration 
in lieu of holiday for every calendar quarter of the qualifying year in the course of 
which their earnings in the service of the employer amounted to a Sum equal to not 
less than 16 times the average daily wage paid in the locality for work of the same 
kind for an eight-hour working day. Payment will amount to 4 per cent. of the 
total earnings of the person concerned during the calendar quarters or equivalent 
periods of the qualifying year, plus 2 per cent. of earnings for the quarter or for 


the period at the beginning of which the employee has not attained 18 years of age. 


Persons employed on board ship. A person employed on board ship who 
wishes to claim a holiday must apply in writing to his employer. If application 
is not made, the employer is to grant, instead of the holiday, cash compensation 
equal to the wages the worker concerned would have received during the holiday. 
It is also permitted, with the employee’s consent, to postpone a holiday for 
not more than one year. The provision stipulating that the employer must 
inform the worker of the date of his holiday at least 14 days beforehand does 
not apply to persons employed on board ship. The holiday is not to be granted 
elsewhere than in a Swedish port unless the worker so requests, 


Persons performing arduous or unhealthy work. The holiday of persons perform- 
ing particularly arduous or unhealthy work will be regulated by. special legis- 
lation. 


Penalties and Enforcement. 


If an employer fails to carry out his obligations under the Act he is liable for 
damages in addition to payment of holiday remuneration or compensation. To 
determine whether injury has been caused and, if so, to what extent, account 
is to be taken of the employee’s interest in receiving a holiday, and of similar 
reasons of other than purely economic importance. The Act makes provision 
for a reduction of the amount of damages and for complete exemption from liability 
for damages under certain circumstances. Proceedings in respect of claims for 
remuneration, compensation or damages must be instituted within two years from 
the end of the year during which the employee was entitled to the advantages to 
which the claim relates ; otherwise the claim lapses. 

Cases arising out of the application of the Act will in general be dealt with by the 
ordinary courts ; those affecting workers whose contracts of employment are 
regulated by collective agreements will be referred to the Labour Court. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


EXTENSION OF CHILDREN’S BUREAU PROGRAMME IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


By an amendment?! to Title V of the United States Social 
Security Act *, the Federal grant to States for schemes coming under 
the supervision of the Children’s Bureau has been increased from 


$11,200,000 to $22,000,000. 


The increase is to take effect immediately, in view of the urgency of child needs, 
but the whole problem of health and welfare is to be studied during the next session 


of Congress. 


Use of the Extra Funds. 

Much of the extra money will go to the expansion of existing services, many 
of which were created with the help of Social Security funds since the passing 
of the Act, but were hampered in their development by lack of money. \ 


Child and maternal health. When the Social Security Act was passed 14 States 
spent under $3,000 and many more under $10,000 on child and maternal health, 
but, by 1945, the States, apart from Federal aid, were spending $4,800,000, and 
each Department of Health had a Maternal and Child Health division. There was 
still, however, neither hospital confinement nor medical care at childbirth for 
200,000 women, and thousands more lacked pre-natal care. 

The grant for Child and Maternal Health has now been raised from $5,820,000 
to $11,000,000, which will permit fuller development of existing schemes. The 
Director of the Bureau’s Health Division envisages also the reduction of infant 
mortality by attention to problems of premature birth, the establishment of 
hospitals and centres in new areas, development of remedial medicine to follow up 
the school examination, and development of much-needed psychiatry. 


Crippled children. Schemes for crippled children had developed in every State 
since the passing of the Act, State and Federal funds providing care for 100,000 
a year, yet 20,000 known cripples could not be helped. 

The grant for crippled children’s agencies has now been increased from $3,870,000 
to $7,500,000, which will mean not only that the backlog of cases can be dealt with, 
but that a new departure can be made with remedial and preventive treatments, 
particularly for rheumatic fever and heart disease (affecting at any one time half a 
million children and causing 50 per cent. of the deaths in the school age group, but 
for which schemes were in operation in only some 250 counties). Although medicine 
now holds out the prospect of a normal life for epileptics, very few children had 
benefited from this advance. Now treatment schemes can be developed not only 
for epilepsy, but for diabetes, asthma, infantile paralysis and cerebral palsy. Cost 
of such treatments is usually prohibitive for an ordinary family, but under Social 
Security schemes examination and diagnosis covering these categories of illness 
are free of charge to all. 

However, the benefits cannot be immediate. It will take time as well as funds 
to train personnel and establish the necessary permanent and “ itinerant ” clinics. 
And there are still obstacles : in some States a court order is still required before 
a child can be treated, and much more money will be needed before care will be 
available for all. 


Child welfare. Child welfare services have extended from one quarter of 
the States to all the States. Medical supervision and treatment are not yet 





1 Public Law No. 719, 79th Congress, Second Session. 
* Public Law No. 271, 74th Congress. Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1935, U.S.A. 2; amend- 
ment; 1939, U.S.A. 2. 
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adequate, however, and there is still great neglect of the socially handicapped 
child. Under the Social Security programme such special schemes have been run 
by States as the Oneida Maternity Centre in a remote part of Kentucky, a travelling 
boat-dispensary in Alaska, the training of nuns as midwives in New Mexico, or the 
Schlossfield Health Centre for the Negro community of Birmingham, Alabama, as 
well as routine schemes like public health nursing, pre-natal and post-natal clinics, 
school health examinations and immunisations. 

The increase in appropriation for child welfare services has been from $1,510,000 
to $3,500,000 which, it is estimated, should result in doubling the number helped. 
The chief need, which is already retarding the programme, is for workers trained 
to deal with neglected, delinquent and dependent children and who are in touch 
with State facilities for aid; another need is for organisation and leadership 
stretching down from a child-welfare consultant on the State staff to the personnel 
of the smallest community. This work of protection and prevention involves the 
expansion of schemes for adoption and guardianship, for unmarried mothers (them- 
selves often mere children) and their babies, for psychiatry, and for treatment of 
delinquency. 

Even the increased appropriation is desperately inadequate in face of the need, 
but it will, nevertheless, serve to focus community interest on these problems. 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


AMALGAMATION OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS OF Foon, 
RESTAURANT AND TOBACCO WORKERS 


The International Union of Food and Drink Workers held a 
Congress in Copenhagen in July 1946. The International Union of 
Hotel, Restaurant and Café Employees held a Conference in Malmé 
on 3 to 4 September 1946, and the International Union of Tobacco 
Workers met in Congress on 24 to 25 August 1946. 


The most important questions discussed at the three Congresses were first, the 
merging of the three organisations, and second, their incorporation in the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Each of the three Internationals decided on their 
dissolution and agreed to amalgamate in a single international body for the Food, 
Restaurant and Tobacco trades. 

With regard to incorporation in the World Federation of Trade Unions as a 
trade department of that body, negotiations will be continued with the World 


Federation.? 


MEETINGS OF THE NETHERLANDS TRADE UNION CENTRES 


The two large Netherlands Trade Union Centres, N.V.V. and 
E.V.C., held congresses during 1946. Both meetings discussed the 
subject of amalgamation of the two organisations. 





' Our Nation’s Children, (United States Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administra- 


tion, Washington, D.C.) No. 6, 12 Jan. 1947. 
* Communication from the International Union of Food and Drink Workers. 
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CONGRESS OF THE “ FREE ” TRADE UNION CENTRE 


The “ Free ” Netherlands Trade Union Centre (N.V.V.) held its 
first post-war Congress in Amsterdam from 2 to 5 July 1946. Fraternal 
delegates from America (representing the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations) and from a large 
number of European countries attended the meeting. The Director- 
General of the I.L.0O. was unfortunately unable to accede to the 
invitation from the N.V.V. to send a representative but sent a message 
wishing the Congress success in its deliberations. The Netherlands 
Minister of Social Affairs was present and addressed the Congress. 


Mr. E. Kupers, President of the N.V.V., recalled in his opening address that 
during the German occupation the N.V.V. (which had been forcibly replaced by a 
“ Labour Front ” of 1 May 1942) published a clandestine news-sheet, organised strikes 
and maintained relations with the Government in exile. After the German capitu- 
lation the N.V.V. emerged again and entered into an organisational relationship 
with the Catholic and the Protestant trade union centres which took the form of a 
“ Council of Trade Union Centres ”. A plan for the amalgamation of existing craft 
unions into industrial unions was worked out, and it was also decided that the 
industrial unions of the three tendencies should combine in industrial cartels. 
Through the Council of Trade Union Centres the N.V.V. is represented in the new 
“ Stichting van de Arbeid ” (Labour Foundation), a joint body of mainly advisory 
character formed by the central organisations of employers, wage-earners, farmers 
and the middle class. It was announced that in June 1946 the membership of the 
N.V.V. was 280,000. 

Mr. C. van der Lende, Secretary of the N.V.V., gave some details of the efforts 
of the N.V.V. to ensure trade union unity by the amalgamation of the N.V.V.and 
the “ United ” Trade Union Centre (E.V.C.), which had been established after 
the war.! The speaker recalled that in May 1946 the N.V.V. had asked the E.V.C. 
for a guarantee that it would not organise strikes directed against the organisations 
of the N.V.V. while the amalgamation negotiations were in progress. As soon as this 
guarantee was forthcoming, the negotiations could be resumed, which, the speaker 
hoped, would result in the setting up of a General Confederation of Industrial 
Organisations. As one of the aims of the proposed Confederation, it is stated that 
“ the right to dispose of and, if necessary, the right to own the means of production 
must be in the hands of the community ”. 

The Congress adopted several resolutions. It instructed the Executive to press 
for the passing of protective legislation for domestic servants ; urged the Nether- 
lands Government to do everything in its power to induce the United Nations to 
break off diplomatic relations with the existing régime in Spain and thereby enable 
the Spanish workers freely to re-establish their trade unions ; and requested the 
Executive Bureau of the W.F.T.U. to make representations to the British Govern- 
ment with a view to furthering an equitable solution of the Palestine problem.’ 


SPECIAL CONGRESS OF THE “ UNITED ” TRADE UNION CENTRE 


A special Congress of the “ United ” Trade Union Centre in the Netherlands 
(E.V.C.) was held in Amsterdam from 29 to 31 July 1946. The E.V.C. was established 
after the war, and the membership represented at the Congress was reported to be 
121,984. Fraternal delegates from the American Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions and a number of European and extra-European countries were present. 

The main purpose of the Congress was to discuss the question of the amalgama- 
tion of the E.V.C. with the “ Free” Trade Union Centre (N.V.V.). Preliminary 
conversations had taken place and a measure of agreement was reached in February 





' Cf. below. 
2 NEDERLANDS VERBOND VAN VAKVEREENIGINGEN: Verslag van de Achttiende Algemeene 
Vergadering, gehouden op 2, 3, 4 en 5 Juli 1946 te Amsterdam (Amsterdam, 1946). 
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1946, but further progress became impossible when the E.V.C. called a series of 
strikes which, in the opinion of the N.V.V., were directed against the “ free ” trade 
unions. 

After declaring that unity among the workers was most desirable, the Congress 
decided, by 76,655 votes to 45,319, to resume its negotiations with the N.V.V. and 
expressed the hope that the fusion would take place at an early date, if possible 
within a period of four months. The E.V.C. also agreed that during this period 
“all dissensions . . . by word of mouth or in writing, should be suspended.” 

The Congress called on the Netherlands Government to ensure that “ all free 
people break off diplomatic and trade relations ” with the existing régime in Spain ; 
pressed for action by the Government in support of the efforts of the W.F.T.U. to 
obtain representation in the United Nations ; and, while recognising that in the 
interest of economic reconstruction as little use as possible should be made of the 
strike weapon, instructed the Executive “to make every effort to mobilise the 
working class population ” for the purpose of increasing production and raising the 
purchasing power of wages to the vital minimum.? 





' Cf. above. 
* Information Bulletin of the World Federation of Trade Unions, No. 19, 15 Sept. 1946. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publi- 
cation at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely : 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings ; 
(6) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review : 
“Statistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 157-167. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the March-April issue of the Review and 
will appear again in the July 1947 issue. 


For statistics of unemployment, employment and hours of work, 
see the March-April issue. They will appear next in the June 1947 
number. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies : “figures do not exist”. 

The sign ... signifies : “figures not yet received”. 

The sign * signifies : “provisional figures”. 

The sign — signifies : “figures are nil or negligible”. 

The sign ° signifies “‘covering men only ”’. 

The sign © signifies : “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign ° signifies : “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 

Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 





AMERICA ASIA 
United Argentina| Mexico China 
Canada States (Buenos | (Federal || (Shang- | Japan* | Palestine 
Aires) District) hai) 











: Mines, Ind., 
Industries} __ind., Industries} transp., | Industries |Industries| Industries| Industries 
transp. com.,serv. 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. . W. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Earnings| Rates | Earnings | Earnings i Rates | Earnings; Rates 
Money wages 
Cents Cents 
: 51. 
44.2 
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102 
100 131 


98 . 131 
96 : 134 
97 ‘ 127 
eee ‘ 123 








721,000 | : 9,850,000 ° 63,900 || 75,000* | 1,563,601 ° 


* Nov. and Dec. 2 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: daily earnings divided by hours actually worked 
eo. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan ; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet. * First 
Ts. * Mar. 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 Sept. of each year. 
Canada. Monthly figures: a week ending on the first of the following month. 
to oe an Sictes a of Labor Statistics series). Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : a week nearest 
of the month. 
hina. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 
(Jewish labour). Annual figures : averages. The original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day, 
8 






































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Howrly rates or earnings (cont.) 





EvuROPE 
Germany Belgium 
Mines®, industries, transport® Mines, industries, transport _ 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 





127 126 
123 122 
103 103 
100 100 
100 100 














1946: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

















Persons covered 




















1 From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.0. based on money wages published for 1938 to whid 
the index bers were applied 2 Mar. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


Evrore (cont.) 
Bulgaria Denmark 
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Earnings Earnings 
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5.98 
5.58 
4.90 
4.69 
4.59 
5.13 
5.22 
5.88 


6.58 
7.47 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 








: 1937= 100) 





97 
109 
111 
108 
106 
102 
102 
100 
104 
107 

95 

90 

91 

96 
101 
106 


110° 
116 






































Persons covered 4,716 2,042 6,758 78,613 40,841 183,628 
Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec. ; from 1934 onwards, averages 
of-the figures for Jan. and July, ks 
- Deamork. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
estion. ate 
France. Metals: annual figures: averages. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
France (concl.) Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


‘ Metals M. of L. & C. 
Industries, ete. and L.* E. 8.¢ Mines, industries, 
—| indus- “Ea aie te, commerce, transport 
Paris | Other towns tries _transp »., local po 


M. Ww. | M. Ws ion a -_~ 
chiefly skilled chiefly sk.|chiefy sk. M. W. M. | w. | MW. | 
Rates Rates® Earnings® 
Money sages 
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money wages (Base: 1937=100) m 
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155° 160 


164 169 

167° 174° 
170° 175* 
° ° 171 176* 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
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1946: Mar. 129° | 
June ‘ ° i 132 ud _ wee | 
Sept. ose eee 133* 135* 157 147 
Dec. ‘ ° : ° ¢ 133* : see 
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| Persons covered) ° 








. * Series calculated by the I.L.0. : weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. * Ministry 
of Labour. * New index with 1 Sept. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. « London and Cambridge 
Economic Service. * Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly 
rates, the normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. * Oct. 
? July. * Average for Jan. and July. 

France. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. ; 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland (Ministry of Labour series). From 1939, annual figures: averages; 
monthly figures: wage rates at the end of the month. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
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417,000; ... | ... | 92,982] . 














| 94,000} 350,000} 813,843 
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» ),., Including Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Including Eastern Territories and Transylvania. 

* Including juveniles. * Oct. * Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change 

cumin hours. * Sept. ? Mar. * Prior to 1945, excluding paper industry ; subsequently, including 
industry. 

a Earnings : annual figures: week in Oct. of each year. Rates: annual figures: averages of Mar. 


Netherlands. Earnings : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the half-year ending with 
the month in question. Rates: annual figures based on the last month of the year. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
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1929 
1931 
1932 
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1934 
1935 
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1945 


1946: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 


1937 = 100) 
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1929 
1931 
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1935 
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1942 
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1944 
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STATISTICS OF THE. GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 





Europe 
feonal 5 OCEANIA 





—_- ‘ Australia New Zealand 


Industries Mines®, industries, transport®, etc. Agr.°, mines®, ind., transp.°, com. 
M. W. M. | w. | M. W.* ‘ie a Be 
Rates Rates Rates 
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Index numbers (Base: 1937 = 100) 








- 1942 

1943 
1944 
1945 


1946: Mar. : 
June ‘ 
Sept. , 
Dec. ae o< 


| Persons covered ' .___|_187,000 | _. | _ 187,000 _ 









































‘From 1929 to 1938, Prague only. * Mar. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages 
of.the rates for men and women. 
Australia: Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 


AMERICA 








Argentina 
Whole | Buenos | Chile Colombia (Bogata) 
country} Aires 
Ind., 
Mi., ind.| “tome | Ind. | Industries, services 
__ serv. 
M.W. | M.W.| MW. | M. | W. 


Mthly. | Mthly. | Daily Daily 


Money wages 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 











| M. W. 





























48.98 


1945 
1946: Mar. x . ‘ 51.82 
June s ‘ . 59.08 
Sept. r - 61.83 
5 ‘ ‘ 64.96 * 





Dec. 
1947: Mar. 


























1946: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 4 
Dec. ‘ } 
1947: Mar. om on ‘ | 

















100° 
103 
110 
113 
113 


1946: Mar. 114 
June 109r 


Sept. illr 
? Dec. 109 


1947: Mar. eee . 
Persons covered cma 617,000 
1 Mar.-Dec. * Mar. * May-Dec. 
Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 
United States (Bureau of Labor Statistics series). Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : a week nearest 
to the 15th “| the month. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 









































ee : 
ASIA | EvuROPE 
oa : Pales- " Bul- 
lee China Japan oo | Germany garia 
Shang- | Chung- . . . °, | Agr. : 
: . Imperial Cabinet series a ” Mi., 
-T hai king de Bank of| Ind.* : ramsp. ind., 
sp.| Ind. Ind. | Ind. | Industries poe transp. le — 
Ve M.W. |M.W. | M. | W. | M.W. | M. W.| M. W. || M. W. | M. W. |M.unsk. 
ly 3 ’ Daily Daily Daily Daily | Daily* Weekly, Weekly '*| Daily 
Money wages A oe pawn See 
8 | ] l | 
Ch.$ Yen | | Mils | RM. Leva 
0.99 06 | . : . | St.29 
0.82 J ‘ } ‘ F | 27.73 
0.77 J é | . : | 22.88 
0.74 d . ‘ . | 21.88 
0.73 d | d ° 5 22.83 
| 0.73 4 | ‘ | ‘ J 24.04 
0.74 | d ‘ ‘ ‘ 25.25 
2 | 0.78 t ‘ ‘ ; 26.50 
i | 0.85 J J 3337 , 27.82 
7 | 0.88" Kk ‘ 350 . 29.27 
; -—- ‘ , 345 . | 29.82 
| 372 a 31.14 
si6 ||. ws 
771 
aes me one ° 926 
7.66" | 2. a. ; 1,086 
17.73 s ns ° 1,170 
: 23.30 . a 1,277 
. i 3 x ses 28.44 : eg enn 1,270* 
een i | _ Dee. ‘ ons oe one one 1/266 








Index numbers of : 1937 = 100) * 
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98 
101 
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100° 
105 
104 
112 
156 
261 
one _ rom _ 310 
309° 367? ins anil 364 








716 878 Sie ae 391 
941 1,327 we sill 428 
1,149 1,622 aka site 433* 
bee == ose eee owe 462 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| 
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118 126 | 115 
115 | 115 
107 110 
111 





















































100 

99 

113 

124 

144 

ae ee all al oe a 162 

(124)* | (148)* sag = re 163 

(20) (25) one oon dt aa if ‘ 147 

(24) (34) sl ied ee r 170 

eos one sea ose 5 ae . 176 

- . ie ae oe . ea =_ 169 

Persons covered > . | 1,008,576 | 515,025 | 1,563,601 | 1,098,111 | 54,000 . | 16,390,700 
lil ag 

* Jan.-June. * First three quarters. * Dec. ‘* First quarter. * Prior to 1943, private manufac- 
eek nearest turing, including chemical extracting industry ; subsequently, including building, transport and, Government 
* Wage earners and salaried employees. ‘Jan. *From Dec. 1941, including the 


levels ‘and the incorporated Eastern territories. * Mar., Sept. and Dec. only. 1® Insurance statis- 
ity). 

ine. Annual figures : averages of four quarters. 
Germany. First series : annual figures: averages of four quarters. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 








Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


Mi.*, ind., transp.*, com. Ind. Industries 
M. | Ww. |M.we| mew.| mM. | w. |M.w.| M.w.| 
Weekly Daily Weekly 

Money wages 


Hungary Ireland 

















s. d. | Pengé » & d. 


5.15 
5.02 
4.34 
4.13 
4.03 
3.89 
3.90 
° 3.97 
69 0? 4.27 
e ° 4.38¢ 
89 0 4.79" 
99 5 eee 

111 5 
121 3 
124 4 
121 4 
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100° 100° 100* 
108 109 108 
113 106 112 
125 129 123 
138 150 138 
139 152 140 
134 149 138 


1946: Mar. 127° 141° 133° 
June . - ° . 
Sept. sen 127? 144° 146? 
Dec. ° ‘ . 


Persons covered ° on ese 5,000,000 | 289,000 ose ote 92,982 












































1 Series calculated by the I.L.0.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. 
* Jan. * Including juveniles. * July. * Including the Northern territories and Subcarpathia. 
cluding the Eastern territories and Transylvania. * Sept. * Mar. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Annual figures: July. 

Ireland. First series : annual figures : week in Oct. of each year. Second series : annual figures : averag® 
of Mar. and Sept. 

















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
aee| Potena | "= Sweden Switzerland 


Ind., 
(some 
Ind. |agr. oc., Mines®, ind., Ind., some transp., 
transp., transp., com. com., etc. 


com.) 
M. sk. 
M.W.|M.w.| M. | w. |[m.ow. | dese | Mi | 


Mthly. Weekly Daily 


Money wages 
Kr. b > Frs. 


59.63 
57.41 
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: 1937 = 100) 
97 100 
93 101 
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90 107 
92 107 
94 104 
97 102 
100 100 
105 102 
109 103 
118 106 
125 112 
136 123 
144 135 
149 142 
156 148 
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92 100 
95 109 
95 | 107 

| 4414 

| 413 
111 
107 
100 
























































435,000) 92,000 563,000, 6,937 | 7,416 | 1,351 | 16,000 


"Insurance statistics sepaidouhd. ® Series calculated by the 1.L.0.: weighted averages of the earnings 
and women. 
Norway. Annual figures : third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 
Rumania. Annual figures: averages. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages ; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 
hnager d. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no 
strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 

















































































































Europe (concl.) OcEANIA 
Se U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia New Zealand | 
—— ‘Agr., ind., oan &| Ind., 
seteets Mi., industries eo oome Industries 
ransp., Mi.. ind transp., 
com., etc. tr oom. com. 
M. W. | M. W. | M. W. | M. W. | M. W.« M. , w. | Mw. 
Daily Daily Mthly. Mthly. Daily * Weekly . ae 
Money wages | 
Ké. Rbls. Rbls. Dinars -| Dinars s. d s. d | 3. a 
1929 19.11 3.07 77.06 : 26.32 89 6 39 6 | 7 & 
1930 19.13 3.55 82.59 1,143 26.56 91 6 37 7 | 80 5 
1931 18.66 4.11 96.10 1,137 26.19 86 2 3511 | 7 8 | 
1932 17.73 4.88 115.42 1,042 24.58 17 0 % 9 | Gen | 
1933 16.72 5.18 126.08 988 23.22 73 8 33 3 | 64 Oo re 
1934 16.30 5.94 147.30 899 22.24 70 6 32 0 | 61 0 4 
1935 15.93 7.55 186.75 890 21.65 70 11 a4 | oF 4 
1936 16.18 9.23 225.58 909 21.68 15 5 32 1 | & 8 a 
1937 17.09 10.15 242.46 950 22.71 88 9 87 6 | 75 7 fe 
1938 17.71 ieee is 973 23.64 9% 6 38 4 | 80 8 
1939 18.92" oo ae 1,000 24.24 98 5 41 7 | 8&4 Cl 
1940 ie ES aa 1,151? | 27.775 || 101 9 4410 | 86 10 U 
1941 a ee a a fad 109 10 49 1 92 10 . 
1942 sts iin aa oe He. 121 8 53 2 101 0 ir 
1943 oe da be he - 132 9 59 5 110 5 
1944 abe ae. pi = we 130 3 62 0 109 11 ir 
1946: Mar. U 
June | 
Sept. | W 
Dec. ° - woe x % | ‘ 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) P 
1929 112 30 32 * 116 101 105 105 | tl 
1930 112 35 34 120 117 103 100 106 | T 
1931 109 40 40 120 115 97 96 100 | - 
1932 104 48 48 110 108 87 93 89 | ti 
1933 98 51 52 104 102 83 89 85 
1934 95 59 61 95 98 79 85 si | e: 
1935 93 74 77 94 95 84 84 81 | al 
1936 95 91 93 96 95 85 | 86 86 | of 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 } 100 ' 100 a 
1938 104 A 102 104 106 102 107 | C 
1939 111° | 105 107 111 m1 =| 112 | st 
1940 121° 1225 115 1200 | 115 
1941 ot ae 124 1310 | 123 #1 
1942 o 137 142 134 is 
1943 150 58 | 046 
1944 4700 165 || 145 | = 
1946: Mar. | te 
June | | ra 
Sept. : | | 
Dec. . ‘ oa a ‘ | | 
———— = CC 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) ec 
1929 (105) | (90) 93 oT | a , 
1930 (108) | 85 99) 97 94 100 | ce 
1931 (110) | ‘ é 92 (103) 99 96 | 102 | ea 
1932 (107) | . ‘ 93 (104) 96 102 | 97 | t 
1933 (102) | ; , 102 (100) 96 103. | 98 a 
1934 (100) | 101 (101) 91 97 | 92 
1935 (95) | 101 (100) 88 92 89 — 
1936 (96) | 102 (100) 91 91 = 7 
1937 (100) |. : 100 (100) 100 100 100 “) 
1938 (99) | ‘ : 96 (94) 103 99 104 on 
1939 (96) | 96 (92) 103 103 | (104 per 
1940 er ae 853 (82)5 102 107 | 102 ae 
1941 ins x 106060 | 013i] SC 106 
1942 a 114 =| 118 +|~ iif 
1943 tees ms ms 122 129 | = (119 ha 
1944 ae ; 2 ea ile 120 135 | 119 fre 
1946: Mar. ioe ‘ } 
June ‘ } rat 
Sept. ‘ | . ro’ 
Dec. ons . ° bate ‘ : = 1.7 
Persons covered |/1,363,341 6,722,000 -o- | 707,435 70,000 30,000 | 100,000 | th 
* Insurance statistics (sickness). ‘Jan.-July. * First two quarters. * Insurance statistics (sickness 
and accidents). ® Jan.-Nov. 


a Czechoslovakia. Annual figures : averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohemia-Moravia 
only. ‘ 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings : annual figures : Dec. of each year. Daily earnings : annual figures : averag®- 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 
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Indices of International Comparison of 
Food Prices for October 1945 


On the basis of the prices of foodstuffs in October 1945! the 
relative food prices in 24 countries are shown in the table on pp. 476- 
477 in the form of percentage indices. These are arranged in columns 
according to the country chosen as base : the figures show average 
food prices in each country as a percentage of that in the base 
country. Thus the figure 77 opposite Canada in the column headed 
United States means that (at official rates of exchange) food prices 
in Canada average 77 per cent. of those in the United States. 

The calculations are made on the basis of prices in certain cities 
in each country—prices being expressed in a common currency, the 
United States dollar, by means of exchange rates in October 1945— 
with the aid of group “ baskets ” showing food consumption in wage 
earners’ families in countries with similar food habits. The retail 
prices were obtained by an enquiry of the Office and published in 
the Review, which indicates also the cities to which the prices relate.* 
The exchange rates were taken from the Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
tics of the League of Nations.2 Where, as in most countries, the 
exchanges are now Officially stabilised or subject to official control, 
and where, in addition, prices of foodstuffs are controlled, the indices 
of relative food prices obviously have a highly artificial character. 
Comparisons between countries having relatively free intercourse 
such as Canada and the United States are of course of much 
greater significance than those between countries where intercourse 
is restricted or commercial relations severed. For one or two countries 
—for example, Chile—free rates of exchange are quoted in addition 
to the official rates. The indices given are based on the official 
rates. 

In calculating the index between any two countries, the relative 
cost in the two countries of the basket corresponding to the base 
country is averaged (geometrically) with the relative cost in the two 
countries of the basket corresponding to the other country. This 
calculation is made independently for each pair of countries, thus 
taking account, in each case, of the consumption habits of the base 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 188-195 : 
“ Retail Prices in Certain Countries in October 1945”. The prices used for each 
country are the averages for the group of towns as indicated, except that in Chile 
— and where no group of towns is shown, prices for the capital city are 
used. 

* For Bulgaria and Turkey, exchange rates were quoted in Swiss francs, which 
have been converted into U.S. dollars by applying the exchange rate of Swiss 
francs in terms of the dollar. 


* To convert the indices based on the official rate to indices based on the free 
rate, multiply all rates in the column headed Canada by 1.01, and those in the 
row Canada by 0.99 ; and for Chile multiply rates in the column headed Chile by 
1.70, and in the row for Chile by 0.59 ; for indices based on the export rate multiply 
the rates in the column headed Chile by 1.29 and those in the row for Chile by 0.77. 
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country and of the other country as reflected in their respective 
baskets. When both countries are in the same group the comparison 
rests on the relative cost of a single basket.! 

In the calculation seven group baskets are used : the first, for the 
Union of South Africa and France ; the second for Canada, the United 
States, Great Britain, Ireland, and Australia ; the third for Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and New Zealand ; the fourth for Chile, Colombia, Mexico 
and the Dominican Republic ; the fifth for Belgium, Norway, Nether- 
lands, and Czechoslovakia; the sixth for Bulgaria, Portugal and 
Turkey ; the seventh for Denmark, and the eighth for Finland, 
Sweden and Switzerland.? 

Comparison between countries on the basis of their percentage 
indices of food prices in relation to a third country is strictly speaking 
incorrect. Thus, a comparison to show the average of food prices 
in Canada in relation to that in Mexico on the basis of their per- 
centage indices with respect to the United States, namely, 77 and 
99 will give 78 instead of correct figure of 79 shown opposite Canada 
in the column headed Mexico. The difference is due to differences 
in the baskets used in the calculations. 

In utilising the results it should be noted that the figures are 
based on 17 food commodities only.* Rent, fuel and light, clothing, 
and miscellaneous articles are not covered. Thus the results give 
comparisons not of the whole cost of living but of food prices only. 
The figures are subject to a considerable margin of error arising 
from inaccuracies in quantities and prices used in the calculations.‘ 
Too much stress should not be laid on the exact units in these per- 
centages. 

Interesting comparisons can be made with similar figures for 
October 1938, as published in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1941, for October 1942 and 1943, as published in the Year Book 
of Labour Statistics for 1943/44, and for October 1944, as published 
in the Review for July 1946. This comparison shows, as indeed 
should be expected, considerable shifts in the percentage indices 
of the average food prices between countries according as food prices 
in the base country between the different dates in October 1938, 
1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, rose more or less rapidly than in 
the country with which the comparison is made. Obviously, in periods 
of rapidly changing prices, or of fluctuating exchange rates, these 
indices may soon become out of date and require modification to 
continue to reflect relative average food prices in the different 
countries.°® 


1 For further details of method, see I.L.O.: Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1942 ; and International Comparisons of Food Costs, by Robert Morse WoopBuRY 
(Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 24, Montreal, 1941). 

2 The basket used for Mexico and Chile was based on average consumption 
per unit in Mexico and Colombia as shown in family budget studies. 

’ For list see Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942, p. 172. Two items, macaroni 
and margarine, were omitted. 

* For example, differences in the specific cuts of meat (second quality) as 
priced in the several countries ; in the case of South Africa the price of wheaten 
meal is used in the absence of a quotation for wheaten flour. 


5 Such modification _— be made approximately by a correction factor in 
which the relative change of the food prices indices for the two countries compared 
is multiplied by the change in the exchange rate over the period since the date 
to which the indices relate. 
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Non-Metropolitan Territories. Proposed Conventions. Third Item on the 
Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 1947. 
Report III (2). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 58 pp. 30c.; 1s. 6d. 


This report contains replies of Governments to the first report of the Office 
on this subject ', together with the texts of the proposed Conventions. The usual 
survey of replies and commentary by the Office have not been included ; these 
will be published in a third report, when more replies have been received. 


Report of the First Session, I1.L.0. Inland Transport Committee, (London, 
December 1945). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 170 pp. $1; 4s. 


Contains the substance of the report prepared by the Office for the First 
Session of the Committee, together with the Record of Proceedings. 


General Report. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour Organisation, 
Coal Mines Committee, Second Session, Geneva, 1947. Report I. International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. v +83 pp. 50c. ; 2s. 


This report, submitted by the International Labour Office for examination 
by the second session of the Coal Mines Committee (Geneva, April 1947), consists 
of two chapters and an appendix. Chapter I reviews the measures already taken 
or in course of preparation in different countries in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tions of the first session of the Committee, gives an account of the action taken 
by the Office to give effect to the recommendations of the Committee, and reports 
the decisions taken by the Governing Body on questions relating to the coal 
mining industry. In chapter II an attempt has been made to analyse some of 
the more important events which have occurred in the coal mining industry 
during the period which has elapsed since the first session of the Committee. 
In this analysis, those developments and events have been selected which, by 
reason of their nature, are of evident importance to the coal mining industry as 
a whole. The appendix contains the plan for an enquiry which the International 
Labour Office addressed to the Governments represented on the Committee in 
pursuance of a decision taken by the Committee during its first session. 


Utilisation of the Resources of the Coal Mining Industry. International Labour 
Organisation, Coal Mines Committee, Second Session, Geneva, 1947. Report II. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 159 pp. $1; 4s. 

This report, the main purpose of which is to give an account of the develop- 
ments which have taken place between the two sessions of the Committee, consists 
of three chapters. Chapter I shows the economic position of the coal mines in 





! International Labour Conference, 30th Session, Geneva, 1947, Report III (1): Non- 
Metropolitan Territories. Proposed Conventions (Montreal, 1946). Cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 414. 
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the principal producing countries, and endeavours to point out the difficulties 
which have been overcome since the Committee’s first session, and also those 
which are still hindering a return to normal; in chapter II are described the 
efforts made in various producing countries in the field of social policy ; and in 
chapter III problems of manpower are dealt with from the following angles : size 
and composition of the labour force; output and absenteeism; recruitment ; 
apprenticeship and training ; housing. 


Employment in Inland Transport. International Labour Organisation, Inland 
Transport Committee, Second Session, Geneva, 1947. Report II. International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 62 pp. 35c.; 1s. 6d. 


The object of the report is to study as a whole the problem of manpower as it 
presents itself at the present moment in inland transport, and to provide the 
Committee with the data necessary for discussion of this problem. 

The report comprises four sections: the first sets out the present state of 
employment and unemployment in each branch of the transport industry ; the 
second examines the possibilities of employment developments in the near future ; 
the third is devoted to the organisation of employment — recruitment of workers, 
vocational training, and measures taken for the compensation of unemployed 
workers ; the fourth section contains the text of a proposed resolution submitted 
to the Committee. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Mechanies of Full Production and Full Employment. By Eugen Berxovirts 
in collaboration with George C. Atkins. New York, Chicago, Wilcox and Follett 
Co., 1946, 71 pp. $2. 


This short book bears a sub-title, “ A Solution to Depressions ” which indicates 
on the part of the authors a rather big claim that is hardly fulfilled by the contents 
of the book. Nevertheless, starting out from a Keynesian analysis of the economic 
situation, the authors do make some interesting practical suggestions for Govern- 
ment action (presumably in the United States) to absorb idle savings not other- 
wise used in the productive process. They suggest that these savings should be 
made available to the Government free of interest and that a Federal Investment 
Bank should be set up to receive from the financial institutions (i.e., the banks) 
that part of the savings of their clients which they cannot use for the furtherance 
of production. The function of this investment bank would be to finance useful 
national projects (i.e., public investment) and to extend credits to foreign countries. 
In this way, say the authors, the gap caused by the idle savings would be closed 
and production and employment sustained. 


Full Employment and Free Enterprise. By John H. G. Prerson. Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1947. vi+180 pp. Cloth $3; paper $2.50. 


This book, the author of which has for many years been a persistent cam- 
paigner in favour of a policy of underwriting consumer demand as a means of 
ensuring full employment, consists of fourteen papers prepared by the author 
for various purposes. Mr. Pierson does not in any way decry the public investment 
approach to the problem of full employment, an approach to which the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, among others, has given special attention, but he 
considers that the expansion of public investment to fill a deflationary gap should 
be undertaken only as a last resort, and that the first line of defence of a Govern- 
ment faced with a falling demand for goods and services should be to “ under- 
write the total consumer market — and support consumer income, the source of 
the market — at a high level, a level that is not inflationary but yet encourages 
and sustains private employment so that the need for having the Government 
itself provide too many jobs is avoided”. How this could be done in the United 
States (the country about which he is mainly writing) is shown in broad outline 
in the paperon “ Full Employment in Practice”. He suggests that the President 
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of the United States might recommend in appropriate circumstances a reduced 
rate of income tax, coupled with cash offsets or refunds on a reasonable basis, 
applied to Federal, State and local indirect taxes or, alternatively, a reduced rate 
of income tax might be accompanied by the distribution to low-income families 
of stamps enabling them to improve their nutrition and living standards by buying 
food and possibly other necessities at reduced expense. 


History of the Labor Movement in the United States, from Colonial Times to 
the Founding of the American Federation of Labor. By Philip S. Foner. New 
York, International Publishers, 1947. 576 pp. $3.75. 


This book undertakes a new interpretation of the history of the labour move- 
ment in the United States, based on manuscripts, newspapers, pamphlets and 
existing monographic material on United States history, economics and related 
subjects. Considerable space is given to the growth of the trade unions, but the 
work is not intended to be purely a trade union history, and special attention has 
been paid to the workers’ role in democratic and social struggles, and the growth 
of socialist movements. It is announced that a second volume is in preparation, 
which will continue the story to the recent period of United States labour history. 


Canteens in Industry. London, Industrial Welfare Society, 1947. 90 pp. 


This booklet is a useful and practical contribution to existing information on 
the planning, equipment and management of industrial canteens, and is intended 
to assist employers and others concerned with the provision and development of 
this important social service. It is the sixth edition of a booklet first published 
in 1939, which has been rearranged and brought up to date. 


Developing Village India ; Studies in Village Problems. Edited by U.N. Cuar- 
TERJEE. New Delhi, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 1946. 291 pp., 
illustrated. 


The editor of this volume and his collaborators have prepared a comprehensive 
work, showing the great importance for rural India of planned scientific develop- 
ment in the vital campaign against hunger and poverty, so that the peasant 
may have leisure for educational and cultural pursuits. All the contributors have 
outstanding experience and authority, and every phase of village problems is 
thoroughly covered, in particular : organisation, agriculture and nutrition, animal 
husbandry, horticulture, cottage industries, health and sanitation, and education 
and culture (with particular attention to folk art, dances and songs). The book 
contains an up-to-date bibliography of literature on rural development subjects. 


Freneh Labor, from Popular Front to Liberation. By Henry W. EnrmMann. 
Institute of World Affairs. New York, Oxford University Press, 1947. x 4-329 pp. $4. 


In explaining the important changes that the second World War has imposed 
on France from the particular standpoint of organised labour and the intelligentsia 
allied with it, the author deals thoroughly with the development of the French 
trade union movement from the republican crisis of 1934 to the Liberation in 1944. 
This book is an essay in social history, as well as a comprehensive treatment of 
the political aspects of the period, and shows how the unsettled state of industrial 
relations contributed to the fall of the Third Republic. Detailed notes, appendices, 
and an index are included. 
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' Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue 
of the Review. 
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Lawless Youth 


A CHALLENGE TO THE NEW EUROPE 


A Policy for the Juvenile Courts prepared by the International 
Committee of the Howard League for Penal Reform, 1942-1946. 


MARGERY FRY and others 


The authors set out in all its grimness the problem of the young 
men and women made rebels and outlaws by war, and outline a 
policy with treatment and not punishment as its keynote. 


10s. 6d. net 


Life in Russia 
JOHN LAWRENCE 


Mr. Lawrence was Press Attaché to the British Embassy in 
Moscow and Kuibishev for the greater part of the war years. In 
this book he has recorded in admirable detail the life of the Russian 
people as he has seen it, not only in the capital and in the big cities, 
but also in the villages and collective farms, in the small townships 
on the Volga, and in the remoter parts of the Soviet Union. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Municipal Health Services 


The Town and County Hall Series 
NORMAN WILSON 


Mr. Wilson gives an account of the powers in regard to the 
personal health services which are possessed by local authorities ; 
describes the manner in which these powers are exercised ; and deals 
with principles and methods of administration and organisation. 


7s. 6d. net 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation 
with a membership of over three thousand persons interested in the study of 
economics or the economic phases of social and political questions. Its purpose 
is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association 
as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position 
on practical economic questions. Hy: 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly, 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional 
monographs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 
There are six classes of active membership : annual, $5 ; family (second member 
without Review), $1; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3; 
subscribing, $10 ; contributing, $25 ; life, $200 in a single payment. 
Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership 
and subscriptions to : 
James Washington BELL, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Northwestern University 
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on statistical method, book reviews, notes on matters of current 
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Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, ¢.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions ; also special articles regarding the 
effects of war on Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 
living, ete. 
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